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SUBJECT: 


CLASS WORK: 
See Teacher's Manual 


Free helpful outline. Prepared as useful 
guide to teaching authoritative facts 
about infant nutrition, use and cost of 
modern baby foods. Edited by qualified 
home economists specializing in this 
field. 


FOR FREE COPIES: 

Write to Gerber’s Baby Foods, 

Dept. 251-4, Fremont, Michigan, for 
Teacher's Manual and desired number 
of Students’ Leaflets. Or see coupon 
section of this magazine. 
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HOME WORK: 
See Students’ Leaflet 


The basic groups of foods for infants, 
from birth through second year. The 
place of specially prepared baby foods 
in infant feeding. Important nutri- 
tional facts about food processing. Spe- 
cial “Sitter’s Guide” included. 


business 


Gerber'’s 


BABY FOODS 


4 CEREALS * 60 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, 
INCLUDING MEATS 
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OVERWE 


Student 


Recommend RY-KRISP 


as bread in reducing diets 


Low-Calorie... 


Whole-Grain. . . Delicious! 


Only 20 calories per double- 
square wafer. Made of whole- 
grain rye, salt and water. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Teaching Aids, 
Including Low-Cclorie Diets 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

4H-D Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 

Please send me: 


No. C4570, HOME ECONOMICS KIT, containing sample copies of 
free teaching aids from which | may select the ones | can use ond 
order later in quantity. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Lowis 2, Mo. 
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The first lesson—a sure way to make delicious, 
golden cheese sauce that’s always creamy-smooth. 
Young cooks love Pet Milk cheese sauce served over 
open-faced bacon and tomato sandwiches. They can 
use it to make wonderful cheeseburgers, too—or 
serve it with vegetables, rice, macaroni, toast. 
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The second lesson is even more valuable. Cheese 
sauce made with Pet Evaporated Milk illustrates one 
of the many ways evaporated milk can be used to 
increase the amount of milk nourishment in foods. 
And that’s a lesson in good nutrition that will be use- 
ful to your students long after school days are over. 


CHEESE SAUCE | 


1% cups diced American CHEESE 
1. Mix in top part of (% Ib.) 
double boiler or in % cup PET EVAPORATED MILK 
small saucepan........ 1 tablespoon WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE (can omit) : 
% teaspoon dry MUSTARD 
teaspoon SALT 
2. Cook and stir over boiling water until smooth. 
3. Serve on open-faced bacon and tomato sandwiches. You can 
also use this sauce on cooked macaroni, noodles, rice, toast, or 
such vegetables as asparagus, green beans, etc. Makes 14 cups. 


Home Economics Dept., PET MILK CO., 1448-A Arcade Building, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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®@ January will be an exciting month in Wash- 
ington for those interested in legislation. Senators 
and representatives who have been at home or in 
the field doing committee work will be back in 
Washington for the opening of Congress on Jan- 
uary 6. President Eisenhower will soon present 
a message to Congress setting forth his legislative 
program. 

Home economists will be interested in studying 
the contents of the President's program as it relates 
to legislation to protect the economic interests of 
the family as consumers of goods; to safeguard the 
health of families; to equalize, extend, and improve 
public school education under conditions safe- 
guarding state and local ¢gontrol; to further inter- 
national understanding; and to increase the supply 
of adequate housing. Legislative chairmen in each 
state should be on the alert to keep their congress- 
men informed as to the reaction of the state home 
economics association members in regard to each 
item in the AHEA program. 

Berrua Akin Grecory 
Chairman, AHEA Committee on Legislation 


®@ Home economics in technical assistance pro- 
grams abroad was discussed with Harold Stassen, 
administrator of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, by representatives of the AHEA on De- 
cember 7. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president of 
AHEA, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, head of the de- 
partment of home economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Elda Robb, director of the 
School of Home Economics at Simmons College, 
Boston, and Mildred Horton, AHEA executive sec- 
retary, called on Mr. Stassen in Washington. They 
discussed with him the value of home economics 
in improving family living standards in foreign 
countries and expressed the interest of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association in the support 
of the Foreign Operations Administration in this 
phase of its program. 

The AHEA group cited examples of the con- 
tributions that home economists have made as 
members of technical assistance teams in many 
countries, as wel! as m teaching on Fulbright lec- 


tureships and in work with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. 


©@ Two recent Washington appointments place 
new people in top positions in government agen- 
cies whose work is of particular interest to home 
economists. 

Samuel Brownell became U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in November, filling the post left vacant 
by the death of Lee M. Thurston in September. 
Dr. Brownell, whose professional career has been 
in teaching and in administrative positions in edu- 
cation, came to the Office of Education from the 
presidency of the New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege in Connecticut. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold took office in December 
as the director of the Women’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor to succeed Frieda S. Miller. 
Mrs. Leopold’s home is in Connecticut, where, in 
1952, she was elected to the post of secretary of 
state of Connecticut. 
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One thousand AHEA members have already 
accepted this invitation and received a favorable 
reply. 

To meet the AHEA membership goal, at least 
3400 more members must accept the above in- 


vitation. your member today! 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Headquarters: Civic Auditorium 


Theme: Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist 
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How Farm Families 
Are Meeting the “Cost-Price Squeeze” 


The economic situation of the nation’s farmers—and their families—inspired 
one of the most timely general meetings of the 31st Annual Agricultural Out- 
look Conference in Washington, October 26 to 30, 1953. “One of the most 
significant differences between agriculture and other industries,” said Mabel 
Rollins “[is that] agriculture includes the family in a way that is characteristic 
of no other industry. The complex pattern in which the farm business and 
the farm family are interwoven makes it most appropriate here that all of us 
bring what knowledge we have to bear on the situation.” The following 
article presents excerpts from three of the Outlook Conference papers which 
illustrate this interweaving of farm business and family living and describe 
adjustments which are being made in farm business and family living in 
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three states as a result of the “cost-price squeeze.” 


ADJUSTMENTS FARM FAMILIES ARE MAKING .... . 


The cost-price squeeze is a very real thing to 
North Carolina farm families. Droughts in 1952 
and 1953 along with lower product prices and 
higher costs have reduced net farm incomes sub- 
stantially. 

The farm families of North Carolina reacted to 
the intensified cost-price squeeze of 1953 in much 
the same way that they have reacted to previous 
cost-price squeezes. All families did not adopt the 
same course of action. Indeed, the adjustments 
by different families were often diametrically op- 
posed. Yet when situations facing each family are 
understood it seems that the adjustments made 
by most families were quite logical. 

I have classified the adjustments into five cate- 
gories: 
Increasing output 
Reducing expenditures for capital goods 
Reducing operating costs 
Reducing family living expenditures 
. Securing nonfarm employment 
‘Let us now take a closer look at each of these 
courses of action. 

Increasing output. A majority of the farmers 
made an effort to increase their output in order 
to maintain the family’s net income. Farmers tried 


C. B. Ratchford 


In charge, Extension Farm Management and 
Marketing, North Carolina State College 


to increase yield of crops by using more fertilizer, 
more insecticides, better seed, closer spacing, and 
better cultural practices. Many farmers increased 
the size of one or more enterprises by using land 
taken out of tobacco and peanuts, bringing in idle 
land, and by renting additional land. Dairymen 
and poultrymen followed about the same pattern 
as crops farmers. Most beef and hog producers 
did not try to increase the output from these enter- 
prises—chiefly because of expectation of low prices 
for hogs and beef and a shortage of feed. 

Another way to increase output is to add addi- 
tional enterprises. Few farmers chose this alterna- 
tive chiefly because most new enterprises required 
an outlay of capital, and this is one step many 
farmers were unwilling to take. 

The fact that farmers tried to increase output 
in the face of falling prices was not unexpected. 
It is a logical course of action when viewed from 
the standpoint of the individual farmer, although 
it does seem inconsistent when viewed in the 
aggregate. 

The course of trying to increase output did not 
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result in higher net incomes in 1953 for most 
farmers. The reason it did not work, however, was 
that one of the most severe droughts in our history 
occurred during the summer of 1953. 

Reducing expenditures for capital goods. Many 
farmers decided to beat the cost-price squeeze by 
reducing capital outlays. They decided not to 
trade in the old tractor or buy a second one. They 
decided not to put up a new barn, granary, or tenant 
house. Expenditures for drainage, terracing, land 
clearing, and pasture development were curtailed 
sharply on many farms. Investments in expensive 
breeding stock were reduced sharply. 

It is not intended to imply that there were no 
expenditures for capital goods. Some farmers had 
to buy equipment and invest in buildings. The 
farmers who did make capital improvements were 
cost conscious. 

There were some farmers who thought that it 
would be to their advantage actually to increase 
expenditures for capital goods, A large part of 
North Carolina and other southern states have con- 
tinued to use large quantities of labor. In North 
Carolina less than half of the farms have tractors, 
and there are few completely mechanized farms. 

Labor costs have risen in North Carolina, as in 
the rest of the nation, much faster than the cost 
of other productive factors. The expectation that 
labor costs would continue to rise sharply caused 
some farmers to mechanize, as one means of beat- 
ing the cost-price squeeze. Other farmers decided 
to discontinue producing or to reduce the acres of 
crops requiring a lot of labor, such as cotton and 
tobacco, and to begin producing livestock. 

Reducing operating costs. One of the obvious 
courses of action when faced with a cost-price 
squeeze is to reduce operating costs. While the 
farmers tried to follow this course of action, they 
were remarkably unsuccessful in their efforts. As 
previously indicated, most farmers wanted to in- 
crease output, and particularly through increasing 
yields. This goal called for increased expenditures 
for fertilizer, seed, and insecticides. If yields had 
actually been as high as planned, the cost per unit 
would have been lower; but total cost for the 
farm would still have been higher. 

On some farms it was possible to reduce labor 
costs through mechanization, changing enterprise 
combinations, and by using work simplification 
techniques. On most farms, where labor is performed 
by the operator's family or tenants, labor is in the 
nature of a fixed cost in the short run, and in- 
creases in labor efficiency do not necessarily reduce 
cash operating costs. 
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Reducing family living costs. It is no secret that 
net farm income for the average southern farmer 
is low. It is also axiomatic that when income is 
already low, a decrease hurts worse than when 
income is higher. As many North Carolina farm 
families tend to use all of their net income for 
family living (that is, they save practically 
nothing) a decrease in net income is felt imme- 
diately in a lower standard of living. This condi- 
tion may account for the almost desperate efforts 
of farm families to maintain income through in- 
creasing output. 

Many farm families tried to keep lower net 
farm incomes from reducing the standard of living 
by producing more food at home and by making 
more of the family’s clothing. Undoubtedly many 
farm families reduced expenditures for insurance 
which provides security in the future and contrib- 
uted less to charity in an effort to maintain their 
own current living standards. 

In spite of all efforts, many families are realizing 
substantially lower net incomes. When this has 
occurred, some families are reducing purchases of 
durable goods such as new appliances, new auto- 
mobiles, and new furniture. Plans for remodeling 
and building new homes are being discarded. 
Other families want the durable goods so badly 
that they have decided to reduce expenditures for 
clothing, recreation, and the so-called nonessentials, 
such as cigarettes. 

For the few families who have been making 
larger incomes than needed for current living ex- 
penses, the only adjustment in family living is a 
reduction in savings. 

We hear that some families have not adjusted 
family living costs in spite of lower incomes. In a 
few cases the standard of living is being main- 
tained out of savings. In many more cases, how- 
ever, the standard of living is being maintained by 
going into debt. Obviously, this course must have 
an end. 

Securing nonfarm employment. A large number 
of families saw nonfarm employment as the solu- 
tion to their income problem. In many, many 
cases the operator or a member of the operator's 
family worked all or part of the year in nonfarm 
employment. The farm records that we see indi- 
cate that this is a very good way for many families 
to increase the income available for additional in- 
vestment in the farm and for improving the stand- 
ard of living. Most families on small farms that 
have farm and nonfarm income have higher total 
incomes than either the families securing all of 
their income from industry or from farming alone. 
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It is believed that a larger number of people 
did not choose this alternative because nonfarm 
work was not available in their community. Oppor- 
tunities for nonfarm work are limited in those areas 
where little or no industrial development has 
occurred. 


Adjustments Probable Next Year 

It is my opinion that the same types of adjust- 
ments that were made in 1953 will be continued 
although the proportion of farmers making each 
adjustment will be different. Many farmers will 
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try to increase output, although an increasing num- 
ber of farmers will find themselves in the position 
of not having and not being able to get the oper- 
ating capital that will be required to increase out- 
put. A larger number of farmers will reduce ex- 
penditures for capital goods. Farmers would like 
to reduce operating costs but in most cases will 
not find it profitable. Standards of living will be 
lowered. If nonfarm employment can be secured, 
an increasing number of farm families will turn to 


this alternative. 


SITUATION OF NEW YORK FARM FAMILIES. . . .. . 


It seems to be true this year in New York state 
that the farm business will yield less income than 
in the recent past. The question then arises: Have 
farm families suffered enough of a loss in income 
to cause retrenchment in family living? 

When a reduction occurs in the income from 
which the family living is obtained, there seem to 
be several possible courses of action. The family 
can supplement this income in some way, possibly 
by the wife’s efforts; draw upon savings; curtail 
investments; go into debt; curtail consumption. 

All these possibilities, of course, are not open to 
all families and the exact order of the adjustment 
made may differ from family to family. 

Curtailment in consumption generally comes late. 
The relative stability of consumption is indicated 
on the national level by the relation among 
changes in such figures as national income, savings, 
personal consumption expenditures, and the like, 
and on an individual level by an appraisal of our 
actions. Actual expenditures of cash, of course, 
may be curtailed either as a result of a decrease 
in prices paid or by an increase in contribution of 
family labor or both, but the foregoing of a cus- 
tomary commodity or service would not occur as a 
result. 

Farm people represent only about 4 per cent 
of the total population of New York state. Non- 
farm incomes have not been cut. If your neigh- 
bors have an expanding level of living, it is diffi- 
cult for you to contract. 

So far, farm families in New York are far from 
exhausting the pleasanter alternatives to curtailing 
consumption. Some aspects of farm family living 
on which some information is available indicate 
why this can be so. 

Housing and equipment. Expenditures for hous- 


Mabel A. Rollins 
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ing among New York farm families are usually for 
improvements of an existing house. Considerable 
possibility exists for making these improvements 
with family labor. Thus expenditure might be cur- 
tailed without foregoing the improvements. 

A study in 1952 of a group of farm families who 
had participated in a study in 1936 indicated a 
startling improvement in 16 years with respect to 
durable goods. These farm families fell below a 
group of city families, also studied in 1952, only in 
respect to running hot and cold water, which 77 
per cent of the farm families had as compared 
with 100 per cent of the city families; electric or 
gas stoves, which 80 per cent of the farm families 
had as against 100 per cent of the city families; 
and furnaces, which 85 per cent of the farm fami- 
lies had as against 100 per cent of the city families. 
In 1936 only 12 per cent of the farm families had 
an electric or gas range; 15 per cent had running 
hot and cold water; and 40 per cent had a furnace.' 
Expenditures for many items of equipment will 
have to be for replacements which might tend to 
decrease cash spent in this direction, Not all will 
be replaced at one time, and for some items there 
will be a trade-in allowance. 

' Statistics about the situation of several groups of fam- 
ilies in New York state are adapted from: Use of Time in 
Its Relation to Home Management by Jean Wannen, Cor- 
nell University Expt. Sta. Bull. 734, 1940, and Comparative 
Use of Time of Farm and City Full-Time Homemakers 
and City Homemakers in the Labor Force in Relation to 
Home Management by Exizasern Wrecanp (unpublished 
thesis, 1953). 
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One might note in passing that ownership of 
durable equipment may tend to make the level of 
consumption less flexible. For example, when a 
car is owned, less can be saved by walking than 
if expenditures were made for public transporta- 
tion service; with a washing machine less can be 
saved by wearing a shirt a day longer than if it 
were sent to the laundry. 

Processed foods. From a consideration of the 
time spent for marketing and record keeping, 
which has increased from 0.5 to 0.8 hours per day, 
and in the time spent for food preparation, which has 
decreased from 2.3 hours to 1.8 hours, it would 
seem that farm families are now making more use 
of factory food preparation than 16 years ago. 

Farm homemakers will probably talk about the 
high cost of food. People talk about this Jong 
before they are willing to curtail their level of 
eating. 

How important is the employment of women 
outside the home to farm families? Since the first 
possibility that was indicated as a way to adjust 
to a decreased income was to find a supplementary 
source of income, it might look as if farm wives 
would enter the labor market. 

Any facts I have on this subject apply to farms 
where farming is the full-time occupation of the 
husband or head of the household. On these farms 
it is not customary for the farm homemaker to 
work away from home. For many of them an out- 


At present in Missouri, the normal problems of 
family adjustment to change are accentuated by 
two major farm problems—drought and the cost- 
price squeeze. 

As background for this discussion of what farm 
people in Missouri are doing about the cost-price 
squeeze, I would like to refer to the findings of a 
brief survey (included at end of article) conducted 
for this report by Mrs. Katharyn Zimmerman, state 
home demonstration agent, and her staff. 

One county in each of the five districts in the 
state was selected for study. The following areas 
are represented: southwest, dairying; south central, 
Ozark region; southeast, cotton; northwest, live- 
stock; and northeast, livestock. 

A one-page questionnaire concerning income, 
adjustments made in plans, and attitudes toward 
the situation was taken to home demonstration 
agents by state agents. In three of the five coun- 
ties the forms were filled out during county 
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side job exists on the farm, On the average, the 
farm wives spent an hour a day in farm work. 
This work ranged from heavy work in the barn 
to answering the telephone and interviewing sales- 
men. A number of jobs for which industry and 
business have found women highly satisfactory 
exist on the farm—particularly, one might guess, 
on the large farms. 

The homemaking work load on a farm is heavier 
than that in a city household, too. Farm homemak- 
ers spent 7.6 hours a day on homemaking. 

In summary then, it seems that 

Farm families in New York state have not had 
a sufficient loss of income to cause them to retrench 
in their living. They may spend a little less money 
on living this year because of lower prices (doubt- 
ful), more family labor (possible), or their well- 
stocked position (fairly probable ). 

Wives of full-time farmers do not have full-time 
jobs away from home and probably will not 
change in the present situation. 

A shift from present levels of consumption of 
factory-produced foods probably calls for a suffi- 
ciently great enough shift in procedures to call for 
more pressure for curtailment than exists at present. 

Farm women, in addition to others, are likely 
to be concerned with prices, especially food prices, 
and highly aware of “spreads,” or marketing costs. 
Now seems to be a good time for Extension Service 
to prepare material on this subject. 


EFFECT ON LEVEL OF LIVING . . . . . Starley M. Hunter 
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achievement programs. In the other two counties 
they were filled out in home economics club meet- 
ings. And, in the southeastern area some of the 
women took the forms home in order to get the 
help of their husbands in answering the questions. 
In the latter area, the check sheets were much 
more completely answered than in other areas. 

The following summary gives the average of the 
answers from all of the five areas of the state. It 
shows that from 20 to 75 per cent of the families 
are trying to cut down on one or more items of 
cost for family living and indicates where the cuts 
are being made. 

The replies to the situation point out that, while 
all over the state people were aware of a drop in 
farm prices, it does not seem that the drop was 
sufficient to change materially the level of living 
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which has been attained. It did prevent families 
from reaching the standard of living they had set 
for themselves as shown by what they had “given 
up” by way of adjustment to the cost-price squeeze 
and the drought. 

The fact that the level of living may not be 
down generally does not mean that families are 
not unhappy and worried over circumstances. 
Many of them had hoped to reach a higher level 
this past year and have not been able to do so. 

I agree with people who say that the level of 
living is a “fixed cost.” It is fixed insofar as people 
are humanly able to maintain the cost. I do not 
believe that this should deter us in our efforts to 
improve farm home living. We have a long way 
to go in our state before most of the farm families 
have the facilities needed to conserve time and 
energy and to contribute generally to efficiency in 
the home. 

Our problem, it seems to me, is not one of 
holding down the standard. It is a matter of edu- 
cating people to know what there is to want. 
People need to know what service to expect from 
things available and what satisfaction they can 
hope to receive from them. They also need to 
know what possibilities there are of attainment of 
wants by family members. People need both a 
floor and a ceiling for their wants. They need 
facts that will enable them to choose wisely. 

If we can educate farm people to plan more 
completely we will have helped regardless of the 
emergencies to be met. A good plan at least pro- 
vides a point of departure when an emergency 
arises. Good planning can also serve as a check 
on wants or as a ceiling over wants. Good plan- 
ning can help families develop a realistic standard 
of living and provide a form of education for chil- 
dren that cannot be provided by any agency out- 
side the home. 

If we educate farm homemakers to choose more 
wisely we will have helped tremendously in the 
conservation of time, energy, and money. Real con- 
servation and greater efficiency in the home will 
make it possible for the farm family to afford an 
improved level of living. 

Farm women have need of knowledge concern- 
ing what is going on, why things are as they are, 
and what possibilities there are of improving situ- 
ations. Such knowledge is essential to reasonable 
planning of any kind. Outlook Conference infor- 
mation can help to satisfy this need. Knowledge 
of the situation as it exists and of the changes that 
are likely to come can help farm families meet 
necessary changes with a reasoning approach. 
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FAMILY SITUATION IN FIVE COUNTIES . 
IN MISSOURI 
PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Concerninc Year, 1952-53 
(Tora. Numper or Famunies 483) 


AFFIRMATIVE 
ITEMS REPLIES 
percent 
Did your family dollar income decrease?.................... 69 
Was it because of: 
Less work off the farm by family members Ss 
Decrease in wage 4 
Decrease in hours of work................. 
Do you believe your money bought less. 77 
Did you: 
22 
Buy on the installment 
Check items you planned to buy but did not buy: 
Washing machine .................... 9 
Home freezer ........... 
Furniture and/or rugs............. 
3 
Did your family give up: 
Plans for children to finish high school.................... 3 
Plans for sending children to 
Planned vacation trip OF trips... 
Did your family do without needed medical 
Did you try to reduce the costs of: 
34 
Travel for ordinary purposes as shopping.............. ~ = 
Did you make the changes because: 
You needed the money for other purposes............ 36 


You did not have cash to do as usual or planned 34 
You thought you might need the money more later 44 
Check the income group of your family® : 


30 
Check the number in your family: 
2 33 
21 


Check your age group: 


40 to 65 years............. 36 
* Did not check income class......... w 
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Graduates Evaluate a Curriculum Core 


HE primary purpose of this project was to 

evaluate the curriculum core of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
Colorado as it is directed toward education for 
home and family living. 

This paper deals with the core of required sub- 
jects at the University of Colorado, evaluation of 
the home economics subjects in the required core 
as each contributes to home and family living, 
courses which would be desirable additions to the 
core, the wise use of electives as an aid in meeting 
problems both in the home and community, as all 
of these were evaluated by graduates, as well as 
with the marital status of the graduates, time of 
marriage, size of families, professional status, and 
type of postgraduate work. 

Suggestions received at a workshop held in Salt 
Lake City in 1950 for representatives from home 
economics departments of western colleges and 
universities resulted in a questionnaire prepared 
and sent by the author to all graduates of the 
department of home economics at the University 
of Colorado. Thirty-one years were covered in 
this survey, during which, no doubt, various in- 
structors emphasized different aspects of the core 
subjects. Ninety-nine per cent of the question- 
naires were returned. 

All required home economics courses in the 
core were listed in the questionnaire, and the 
graduate was asked to indicate which ones had 
been very helpful, somewhat helpful, or not at 
all helpful in meeting problems of the family and 
home. She was asked also to list home economics 
courses that she thought might be desirable to add 
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to the core and other courses that she had not 
elected in the University but which she now felt 
would aid in solving the above-mentioned prob- 
lems, assist in developing judgment, and give a 
broader appreciation of values. The graduate was 
asked to give the following personal data: post- 
graduate training (kind and place where taken), 
date of marriage, husband’s training, number and 
ages of children, divorce status, employment before 
and after marriage, and type of position held. 

The home economics department at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado always has had a curriculum 
core and has required its students to take this core 
of subjects as a preparation for home and family 
living. This core (changed somewhat over the 
years ) includes these courses: Foods and Nutrition; 
Clothing, Costume Design, and Textiles; Child 
Development; Home Management; House Planning 
and Decoration; with the prerequisite courses in 
chemistry, bacteriology, physiology, fine arts, psy- 
chology, and economics. Another course, The 
Family, was added to this core in 1951. 

This curriculum core satisfies the lower division 
course requirements of the College of Arts and 
Sciences in which the students explore (in their 
first two years) various fields of knowledge: 6 
semester hours of humanities, 6 of social science, 
10 of physical science, 6 of biological science, 6 of 


TABLE | 


Evaluation of home economics subjects in curriculum core by 495 graduates 


GRADUATES RATING SUBJECTS IN CORE 


EVALUATION 
MEAL 


PLANNING 


Froops NUTRITION CHILD CARE 


HOME COSTUME 
LOTHING 4 
CLOTHING MANAGEMENT THE HOUSE DESIGN TEXTILES 


number per cent nun ber per ceni| number per cent number per cent number per cent number per cent number per cent number per cent number per cent 


Very helpful 
Somewhat helpful 17) 34) 17) 86/113) 114 
Not at all helpful. . 2; 04, | 30 7 14, @i 
No comments 8 32) @ 


462 933 460 416 84.0 338 68.3 


328 66.2 302 61.0 297 60.0 244 49.2 229 462 
105 21.2 137 27.7 137) 27.7 166 33.5 194 392 
41 83 34, 689 4 87 «M5 10.1 
21 42, @ 44) 36 18 | @ 44 
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English language, and 4 of physical education. 
For the Bachelor of Science degree in home eco- 
nomics, a minimum of 40 semester hours in home 
economics courses and not more than 50 of the 
124 semester hours required for graduation must 
be presented. After these requirements and those 
for a professional career (if one is chosen) are 
met, the student has about 20 semester hours to be 
taken as free electives. 


TABLE 2 


Courses listed by 372 graduates that should be added to 
curriculum core 


COURSES GRADUATES 
number percent 
Marriage (Philosophy of homemaking) 243 65.1 
The Family (Family problems and suggested 
solutions) 217 57.5 
Nursery school 115 30.9 


The majority of the graduates found the core 
of required courses very helpful or somewhat help- 
ful in homemaking. These range from 97 per cent 
to 83 per cent for the various courses (table 1). 
When the “very helpful” group is considered, meal 
planning, foods, and nutrition ranked higher than 
did other subjects. Although many valuable sug- 
gestions were received about existing courses, they 
do not lend themselves well to tabulation. 

Sixty-five per cent of the respondees listed a 
course in marriage as a desirable addition to the 
curriculum core, 57 per cent requested The Family, 
and 30 per cent stressed the need for a nursery 
school (table 2). American Government and 


TABLE 3 
Courses which 357 graduates wish they had elected 


COURSES GRADUATES 
number percent 
American Government 113 31.7 
World Affairs 113 31.7 
Psychology 109 30.5 


Child Psychology 

Mental Hygiene 

Social Psychology 
Psychology of Adolescence 


Art Appreciation 82 23.0 
Music Appreciation 75 21.0 
Foreign Language 57 16.0 
English Composition 47 13.2 
Public Speaking 47 13.2 
Philosophy 29 8.1 
Food Chemistry 28 7.8 
Sociology (Race problems most frequently men- 

tioned) 21 5.9 
Business Law 21 5.9 
Geography 17 4.8 
Journalism . 16 4.5 
Religion 11 3.1 
Mathematics 6 17 
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World Affairs (both 31.7 per cent) were most 
frequently listed as elective courses essential to 
intelligent citizens (table 3). Courses in psychol- 
ogy were named by 30.5 per cent of the graduates 
as courses which would contribute toward a better 
understanding of family problems, 


TABLE 4 
Marital status of graduates 


ren 
NUMBER cant 


100 0 


GRADUATES 


Total graduates 


Married* #21 85.1 
Single vt 14.9 
Married graduates 
Total tl 100.0 
Married before graduation 71 16.9 
Married within 5 years after graduation 2h8 on 4 
Married 5 years or longer after graduation 62 47 
Have children 256 60 8 
Have college-trained husbands 350 S31 
Married graduates who followed a career 68 6 
Gave up career after marriage wt 53 2 
Married, still working 05 15.4 
Divorced 15 3.6 
Divorced, remarried 6 14 
Graduates who have children 
Total «6100.0 
Have 1 child 
Have 2 children — oo 38.7 
Have 3 children th 18.0 
Have 4 children 6 2.3 
Have 5 or more children ? 08 
Have adopted children s 3.1 


*Widowed, 4 


It is evident from the returns of the question- 
naires that the majority of the graduates needed 
a well-rounded preparation for homemaking, since 
85.1 per cent are married, and of these, 85.2 per 
cent were married before graduation or within five 
years after graduation (table 4). Sixty-one per 
cent of this group have families, and of these, 75.8 
per cent have one or two children. That the 
graduates tend to be stable in marriage is evi- 
denced by the low divorce rate (3.6 per cent) 
(table 4). 

About three-fourths (74.7 per cent) of the 
graduates (tables 5 and 6) followed a career. 
Over half the graduates (55.1 per cent) took ad- 
vanced training (tables 7 and 8) in home eco- 
nomics areas. The majority of those who took 


TABLE 5 
Profess‘onal status of 495 graductes 


eraTes ORADL ATER 
number percent 
Followed a career efter graduation 370 74.7 
Married, but never worked 120 22 
Single, but never worked 5 11 
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postgraduate work followed careers in dietetics and 
teaching. 


TABLE 6 

Professional activities of 370 graduates after graduation 

ACTIVITY GRADUATES 
number percent 
Dietetics*. 05 
Teaching 148 40.0 
Food inspection 18 49 
Nursery school, child guidance 11 3.0 
Home demonstration agent 10 2.7 
Home economics in business P s 2.2 
Merchandising 7 1.9 
Nursing 4 11 
Own business : 3 0.8 
Interior decoration 2 0.5 
Air-line stewardess 2 0.5 
Other vocations 7 19 


* Dietitians: hospital internships, 138, or 37.3 per cent (ad- 
ministrative, therapeutic, teaching, clinic, consulting, and re- 
search dietitians) 

Dietitians: administrative internships, 12, or 3.2 per cent 
(administrative dietitians for school lunch programs, air-line 
companies, dormitories, hospital cafeterias, and restaurants) 

t Included in the work of food inspection are: (1) GoveRNMENT 
INSPECTION of canned foods (fruits and vegetables) for the Armed 
Forces and for all government agencies, including the school 
lunch program, and (2) CommenctaL Inspection: (a) for private 

Mfrs who request grades on their canned products (grades 

1 on the standards set up by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture); (b) continuous inspection in packing plants where such 
inspection is required ot requested (This differs from the custom- 
ary service in that a federal inspector of the USDA is stationed 
continuously at the processing plant while the goods are being 
prepared and packaged. One or more inspectors are on duty 
during all shifts throughout the entire packing season.); (c) 
microanalysis of samples of food being processed in their plants 
sent into the laboratory by packers to determine compliance with 
the Food and Drug Law; (d) condition inspection at destination 
point (usually in a warehouse) made on request. For example, 
when frozen foods have thawed during transit, the food inspector 
is asked, many times, to make the standard USDA laboratory 
tests to determine the effect of thawing on the quality of the food 
in question. 


From the above-mentioned responses, it must 
be concluded that the curriculum core of subjects 


Make Reservations Now for Hawaii Vacation 
after Annual Meeting 
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for home economics majors who graduate from 
the University of Colorado is meeting, for the most 
part, the interests and needs in education for home 
and family living. As has been pointed out, the 
core of the required courses in both home eco- 
nomics and background fields has varied through 
the years. The present core, as given earlier in 
this paper, includes most of the desired courses. 


TABLE 7 
Postgraduate activity of 495 graduates 


ACTIVITY GRADUATES 
number percent 
Advanced training in various home economics areas. 273 55.1 
Advanced training in other fields. . . . S 16 
No postgraduate work............ 214 43.2 
TABLE 8 


Postgraduate activity of 273 graduates in 
home economics areas 


TRAINING GRADUATES 


number percent 
Dietetics........ -. 150 549 
Education. . 90 33 0 
Master's degree... . 20 73 
Nursery school, child guidance . 6 2.2 
Merchandising. .. . 5 18 


The author believes that this survey should be 
extended to the “drop-outs” who leave the Uni- 
versity before the junior or senior year to determine 
whether the curriculum satisfies the needs of all 
home economics students. 

[Eprror’s Nore: Journat readers may wish to 
refer to “Why Drop-outs in College Home Eco- 
nomics” by Dorothy M. Leahy in the November 
1953 JouRNAL. | 


If you are planning a trip to Hawaii before or after the AHEA annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco July 6 to 9, now is the time to make both travel and hotel 
reservations because July is at the very peak of travel to Hawaii and hotels 


are booked long in advance. 


Airlines provide service daily to Hawaii and the Matson Lurline sails from 
Los Angeles on July 9 and from San Francisco on July 21. If you are interested 
in going to Hawaii the following people will be glad to help you: 

Ruth E. Fisher, Pan American World Airways System, 222 Stockton Street, 


San Francisco, California 


Carol Bigelow, United Air Lines, 400 Post Street, San Francisco, California 
Bernard Clayton, Jr., Matson Navigation Company, 215 Market Street, San 


Francisco, California 
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Changing Family Health Patterns: 


A Review of Recent Research 


OCIAL psychology, sociology, and cultural 

anthropology have in recent years contrib- 
uted fresh and important insights into the process 
through which behavior is changed. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to draw together some of the 
findings in social science research and show their 
applications to family health. 

One area in which research studies have been 
made is the effect of participation in changing 
behavior. A committee representing several fed- 
eral agencies recently completed a year's study 
of the research literature pertaining to methods 
which have been successful in changing people's 
food habits (29). At the completion of the study 
the committee made this statement: “One fact 
stands out—the successful method always includes 
participation of the individual. Preaching at does 
not influence his behavior.” 

The implications of this statement have applica- 
tions for the entire field of health. A review of 
some of the more important research studies should 
be of value in seeing the relationship between the 
concept of participation and family health. 

Outstanding research contributions in the area 
of participation were made by Kurt Lewin, the 
psychologist (15). Most of you are familiar with 
how Lewin and his students showed experimentally 
that participation in a group was most productive 
in a democratic atmosphere (17). An autocratic 
atmosphere permits little or no participation and 
results in hostility and lack of effort toward accom- 
plishment. By a democratic atmosphere Lewin did 
not mean totally permissive conditions, for without 
planning and some guidance, participation in a 
group can be meaningless. Democratic home at- 
mospheres with guidance and interaction between 
parents and children produce children with a high 
degree of spontaneity and meaningful activity, 
while this pattern is much less marked in homes 
with less democratic atmospheres cr in home 
atmospheres without any parental control (2). 

Lewin further showed that when participation 
occurs in a democratic atmosphere, change of be- 
havior may result if the individuals within the 
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group decide as a group on a certain course of 
action. During World War II Lewin conducted 
experiments on methods of changing food habits, 
using what he called the group decision method. 
These experiments showed clearly that individuals 
were most likely to change their food habits in an 
atmosphere conducive to free and well-thought-out 
participation leading to a decision accepted by all 
members of the group (14). 

Health workers have long felt that change of 
behavior could be brought about most effectively 
through personal contact. Although the method of 
personal contact has its advantages—it has been 
shown that public health nurses can bring about 
changes in home food patterns (8)—there is grow- 
ing realization that there are at times even greater 
advantages to reaching individuals in groups. 

Lewin, for example, set up an experiment in 
which one group of mothers in a maternity ward 
spent 25 minutes individually with a nutritionist 
who explained proper feeding of infants and em- 
phasized especially the importance of orange juice 
and cod liver oil (16). With other mothers the 
nutritionist spent the same amount of time using 
the group decision method. Interviewing all the 
mothers one month later, Lewin found that all of 
the mothers in the decision group were giving their 
babies the recommended amount of cod liver oil 
and orange juice while only about one half of the 
mothers who had received instructions individually 
were giving the prescribed amounts. 

There is much additional evidence from other 
sources to support the value of participation as a 
means of changing behavior (3, 18, 25). For exam- 
ple, obesity, often spoken of now as our number one 
public health problem, is being attacked through 
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group decision methods. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
where the first large community-wide weight con- 
trol program was developed in 1951 by means of a 
series of lectures the authors concluded: 


From the attendance records it is as obvious as it is dis- 
couraging that the detailed planning, conscientious admin- 
istration, plus the excellent publicity . . . failed to arouse the 
interest and enthusiasm anticipated. ... To bring about 
adequate weight control the obese person must be properly 
motivated. . .. The solution . . . may be in group ap- 


proach . . . (19). 


Herrick Memorial Hospital in Berkeley has just is- 
sued a progress report on its two years of work in 
studying weight reduction using group meth- 
ods (30). Although the staff members feel that they 
have much yet to learn about the most effective 
methods of group structure and function, they 
appear optimistic about the progress being made. 
Over the two-year period the majority of the 200 
overweight persons attending group sessions have 
made a satisfactory weight loss. This carefully 
planned and executed study as it progresses further 
should provide us with additional valuable infor- 
mation about an important health problem. 


Applications to Learning and Teaching 


Now the question might be asked: What does 
this emphasis on group participation mean and 
what are its applications to how we learn? 

First, it is probably safe to say that when facts 
are presented, individuals learn facts and we can- 
not expect more. We learn those facts or pieces 
of information that have real meaning for us. If 
we agree with what is said by the spoken or writ- 
ten word, chances are that we don’t have to change 
our behavior, for it is already in the direction 
intended. If what is said or written has no mean- 
ing to us or if we are opposed to it, strong personal 
motivational techniques must be employed if any 
change in us is to occur. 

Let it not be thought that talks, lectures, and 
other mass communication techniques are always 
ineffective. They can be powerful influences when 
they relate to strong personal and group needs (13). 
But in most cases such needs are not involved. 
One social psychologist says: “In those rare in- 
stances when educators, propagandists, advertisers, 
and others who want to influence large numbers 
of people, have bothered to make an objective 
evaluation of the enduring changes produced by 
their efforts, they have been able to demonstrate 
only the most negligible effects” (4). 

Let us attempt to apply some of these principles 
to a classroom teaching situation. For effective 
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teaching we would find a pupil-teacher relation- 
ship marked by a spirit of friendliness and mutual 
respect. Differences in opinions would not be cast 
aside but would be the basis of discussion and 
study. Children would not be learning facts for 
facts’ sake but for some specific purpose decided 
upon by teacher and pupils jointly. Activities en- 
gaged in would be concrete problems growing out 
of real life situations. 

We know only too well that at times what we 
attempt to do in a classroom situation receives very 
little encouragement in the home. Few people 
would disagree with the statement that an individ- 
ual’s beliefs, attitudes, and values are a reflection 
of the groups to which he belongs: his family, 
friends, church, working associates, and other 
groups. Psychologists have shown experimentally 
that an individual is not likely to change his be- 
havior unless the change is in conformity with 
the groups to which he belongs. A course of action 
which runs counter to the values of his groups has 
little chance of being accepted, especially if his 
relationship to the group is a strong one (9). This 
is of real concern to people like home economists 
who are attempting to teach new practices in so 
many areas of family life. What is taught the 
child in school may receive little support from the 
family; in fact, it may meet strong opposition. 
Effect of Cultural Differences 

It has not been easy for individuals to recognize 

the multiplicity of value systems which exist. When 
differences are recognized, judgments frequently 
are that value systems different from our own are 
less desirable. A cultural anthropologist gives this 
interesting example: 
About 15 years ago several Salvadorean doctors were 
brought to the United States under the auspices of private 
foundations for training in public health. In the United 
States at that time it was considered best practice to feed 
infants on a regular schedule—every three or four hours. 
This schedule became a part of public health teaching and 
practice in Salvador. Today one of the primary considera- 
tions of home visiting public nurses in El Salvador is to 
urge the mother to nurse her infant every three hours. This 
was observed to be almost a matter of religious faith, and 
it was implied that if a child were not well the trouble was 
that it was not being fed regularly. . . . The idea of feed- 
ing a child every three hours goes directly against the 
child nursing pattern in Latin American countries, where 
it is customary to pick up and feed a baby whenever it 
demands attention. Nevertheless, the nurses hammered 
away on this point, the mothers looked embarrassed and 
uncomfortable, and the rapport which should exist between 
nurse and patient was endangered—ironically enough doc- 
tors now say a child should be fed when it wants to be 
fed! So, with the best of intentions this American pattern 
has produced unfavorable results in El Salvador (10). 
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Another anthropologist, Margaret Mead, has 
shown that the problem of changing food habits 
in the United States with food habits so deeply 
imbedded in value systems is a tremendously com- 
plex one. Family food habits are closely related to: 
social status of specific foods; certain foods seen as 
healthful foods; foods associated with reward and 
punishment; et cetera. Mead believes that it is 
naive to think that there is any single way to 
change family food patterns (20). 

There has been wide interest in the past few 
years in discovering more about cultural values 

America, and I should like to discuss briefly 
how this has come about and what we have 
learned. 

Approximately 12 years ago there was published 
in this country by W. L. Warner and his associates 
the first of a number of volumes known as the 
Yankee City Series (23). This book, entitled The 
Social Life of a Modern Community, describing 
the various social classes (upper upper, upper lower, 
middle upper, et cetera) in our country and the 
different value systems of each class, influenced 
numerous investigations (5, 7, 11, 12, 22). These 
studies have shown quite clearly that wide differ- 
ences exist among these social classes in relation 
to many factors: child rearing practices, commu- 
nity services, attitudes toward achievement, mar- 
riage, and many others. 

Undoubtedly people in the various social classes 
perceive differently their health needs and prob- 
lems but as yet we have little research in this area. 
A recent study of health screening among long- 
shoremen in the San Francisco Bay Area revealed 
that some waterfront workers felt that medical care 
for anything other than serious disorders was un- 
manly (24). Allison Davis has said that one of the 
primary differences between lower and middle 
classes’ attitudes toward food is the basic fear of 
hunger of the lower classes. The insecurity of the 
future causes them to overeat as a protection 
against tuberculosis and physical weakness (6). 

A recent attempt was made to encourage low- 
income rural families to use nonfat dry milk (21). 
Its low cost and easy storage without refrigeration 
were thought to be of practical value to these 
families. At a maternal and child health clinic a 
group of women were informed about the milk 
and were given taste samples and samples and 
recipes to take home. Interviews two months later 
revealed that not one of the mothers had used the 
milk and that there was very little evidence that 
they had grasped its two chief advantages. The 
people who carried out this program now think 
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that they might have conducted the educational 
program differently if they had first learned more 
about these families and their cultural setting. The 
interviews revealed that some of the mothers did 
not regard milk as important in the adult diet; 
others objected to the taste of the nonfat dry milk. 

We might summarize these studies on social class 
and values by saying that to change people's health 
practices we must first gain a knowledge and 
understanding of their existing beliefs, attitudes, 
and behavior. If these are expressions of cultural 
heritage we must be sure that the practices which 
we are asking them to substitute for their own are 
significantly better. Once determined that a change 
is preferable, skill and ingenuity are great assets. 
Changes in health practices will only occur when 
the new practice will satisfy personal needs, Care 
must be taken to insure that there is no derision 
of past practices, no reflection on cultural inheri- 
tance. Influences of the home and other groups 
may be so strong that new practices are not easily 
achieved. 

It seems probable that home economics, aaeees 
it encompasses so many facets of home living, i 
faced with more cultural barriers than are a 
professions. Effective teaching in just the one area 
of child care is often made difficult because so 
many individuals feel most comfortable in carrying 
over into a new generation the traditional family 
practices. Adolescents frequently say that they are 
going to rear their children differently from the 
way they were reared. Some do, but it is surpris- 
ing how many rely on the same methods used by 
their own parents. We fall back on traditional 
practices, even though we may not like them, be- 
cause the practices are often the extent of our own 
experiences and we do not feel comfortable 
trying new ideas. 

The late Elin Anderson of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture felt that home economists were in 
a unique position to help individuals not only with 
health problems centered primarily within the 
home but also with community health problems of 
concern to all citizens (J). Miss Anderson urged 
home economists, whatever their job might be, to 
acquaint children, youth, and adults with those 
measures affecting the health of the community, 
Home economists by taking an active interest in 
programs which local official and voluntary health 
agencies are attempting to promote, can serve as 
effective transmitters. to large groups of people. 
The kinds of health problems which we have today 
are ones in which we need an informed citizenry. 
The era of doing things for people's health is over. 
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In the words of the recent Magnuson committee 
report on the state of our country’s health: 


The development of pure water supplies, pasteurization of 
milk, and other sanitary accomplishments were achieved 
through social action in which the individual may have 
participated as a citizen, but was required to take no 
further individual responsibility. Future accomplishments, 
however, depend to an even greater degree upon the indi- 
vidual’s assumption of responsibility for his own health. It 
is the individual who must consult his physician for early 
care, avoid obesity and alcoholism, and drive his automobile 


safely (26). 


The interest of individuals in safeguarding their 
own health and in serving as active citizens in the 
promotion of community health services are the 
goals ahead. Helping families with nutrition prob- 
lems, stimulating individuals to study the fluorida- 
tion of water supplies, promoting interest in better 
community hospital facilities, are all ways in which 
home economists can help toward their objective 
of more effective family living. The role of the 
home economist in the promotion of over-all school 
health programs can never be overemphasized. 
Schools instituting sound health programs, not 
based on lectures and talks but on educational 
procedures which provide meaningful experiences, 
can bring about amazing changes in health be- 
havior of children and the health practices of the 
community (27, 28). 

For one who is not a member of your profession 
it would be both presumptuous and unwise to 
attempt to give you advice on solving your specific 
problems. It has been my main purpose to call to 
your attention these newer concepts of learning 
and if they have direct applications to your job, 
you are the ones most able to discover them. 
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by the Association's legislative committee. 


legislative program. 


This article is one of several presentations of background in- 
formation on topics included in the 1953-54 legislative program 
of AHEA which have been planned for the Journar this year 
Replies to the 
legislative check sheet published in the February 1953 JounNa. 
indicated that many members of the Association would like to 
have more information about items included in the 


AHEA 


What Kind of Schools Do We Want? 


RE you alarmed when you hear a friend or 

neighbor report that his child is going to 
school for only a half day even though you know 
that he is a healthy child and has no physical 
handicap to prevent him from attending full time? 
Have you stopped to wonder why this situation 
exists in your community and in many towns and 
cities in the United States? Have you considered 
what you as a home economist can do about it? 

A major factor which has brought about the 
need for half-day sessions is lack of sufficient 
number of school rooms to take care of a large 
increase in enrollment. This situation exists, even 
with the stepped-up program of school building 
construction, for several reasons. 

The population growth of the United States has 
been continuous. Schools have not been built fast 
enough to keep up with our accelerated growth 
in population. In 1950 there were 150,697,361 
persons in continental United States, which was 
63.9 per cent more than there had been in 1910." 
In 1941, the annual number of live births started 
an upward climb which has continued with but 
slight interruption through 1952. In the single 
decade from 1940 to 1950, 32,732,000 live births 
During the school year 1946-47 the 
and each 


were recorded. 
first of these children entered school, 
vear since they have been coming in such numbers 
as to tax existing elementary school plants beyond 
their capacity. 

Another reason why schools are faced with 
shortage of space is the conviction of the American 
people that educational opportunities should be 
provided for all of the children of all of the 


' Statistics quoted in this report, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, are from the first and second progress reports of the 
School Facilities Survey conducted by the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(formerly Federal Security Agency). 


Bertha Akin Gregory 


Mrs. Gregory is chairman of the AHEA legislative 
committee for 1953-54. A former state supervisor 
of homemaking education she is now a full-time 
homemaker in Washington, D. C. 


people. Adherence to this ideal has contributed 
to the improvement in school attendance. 

The average number of pupils who attended 
school daily increased between 1910 and 1950 from 
12,827,307 pupils to 22,288,955. The per cent of 
pupils attending daily increased from 72.1 per cent 
in 1910 to 88.8 per cent in 1950. The number in 
average daily attendance in 1950 was the highest in 
the history of the public schools of the United 
States.” 

With more students remaining in school through 
the secondary grades it has been necessary to pro- 
vide additional space, to enrich existing courses, 
and to add new ones to care for their needs- 
all of which require more school facilities. The 
school program has been extended upward to in- 
clude the 13th and Mth year with special work 
for adults. It has also been extended downward to 
include kindergarten and nursery school. The 
increased enrollment and the expanded offerings 
in the educational program combine to increase the 
need for the expansion of schoolhouse construc- 
tion. This expansion of educational offerings is 
necessary keep up with the demand of the 
American people for additional training before 
entering a trade, business, or profession. 

The mobility of the American people has been 
another factor in taxing schooihousing. People 
change their residence within the state, from state 
to state, from country to city, and from congested 
urban areas to open suburbs. This shifting popula- 
tion also creates schoolhousing problems. Many 


*First Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey, 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency (1952), p13 
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communities have experienced large increases in 
school enrollment, and they have had to find ways 
to provide the needed space for the students. 
Other communities—particularly in cities—have 
found themselves with extra space in some build- 
ings because of the exodus of families from con- 
gested areas to or near new suburban residential 
areas. Elementary schools have been particularly 
affected because the greatest movement of families 
has been among young parents with elementary 
school age children. 

Figures released by the U. S. Office of Education 
in August 1953 indicated that elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges during the 1953-54 
academic year will enroll the largest number of 
pupils and students in our history—36,949,700. This 
is about a million more than last year. The break- 
down was as follows: 

Public and private elementary schools will enroll 26,931,000 
children, as compared with last year’s 25,349,000—more 
than 3,000,000 will enter first grade. 

Secondary schools, both public and private, will admit 
7,302,000 students, Last year 7,028,000 were admitted. 

College-university enrollments this year will be 2,500,000. 
In 1952-53 they totaled 2,400,000, 

By 1960 it is estimated that there will be ap- 
proximately 10 million more pupils and students in 
our nation’s schools and colleges, both public and 
private, than there were last spring. 

Much has been written and said about the need 
for additional school facilities. Steps have been 
taken to supply additional space. Last year ap- 


Chart 1 


proximately 50,000 new classrooms were built. 
The year before about 47,000—and it is estimated 
that another 50,000 additional classrooms will be 
built this year. This vast school construction pro- 
gram has brought improvement in the school- 
housing situation in many communities. However, 
there is still a critical need for stepped-up construc- 
tion programs in a great many other communities. 
And there is an even more critical need for all 
of us to readjust our mental picture of the speed 
with which our population increases. 


Facts on Schoolhousing Are Available 


The years ahead will be the time for decisions 
on additional school space. The decisions can be 
made on facts—as a result of action taken by the 
8lst Congress in passing Public Law 815 (Title 1), 
which authorized a nation-wide school facilities 
survey. The purpose of the survey was to deter- 
mine more accurately the physical plant needs of 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

The responsibility for co-ordinating the nation- 
wide school facilities survey was delegated to the 
school housing section of the Office of Education. 
The staff of this office provided guidance and ad- 
vice to state survey staffs and assisted in evaluating 
proposed procedures and data collected. 

To facilitate the gathering of data requested in 
Title 1 of Public Law 815—the school facilities 
survey was divided into two parts—(1) the status 
phase and (2) the long-range or master plan. The 
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First Progress Report of the School Facilities 
Survey was published in April 1952. It included a 
summary of the inventory of existing school plant 
facilities and an evaluation of these facilities as 
reported by 25 states whose reports were suffi- 
ciently complete for inclusion in the federal report 
at the time of publication. The inventory covered 
such items as age, size, condition of elementary and 
secondary school plants, the classroom loading in 
these plants. It also included information on the 
protection to pupils provided in the plants as 
indicated by fire resistiveness of the building, facil- 
ities necessary for maintaining a healthful environ- 
ment for pupils, special rooms which were avail- 
able, and number of school plants rated. “satis- 
factory,” “fair,” and “unsatisfactory” by the state 
survey teams. 

A second progress report was issued in Decem- 
ber 1952. It is a continuation of the first report 
and gives information on current needs, applicable 
resources, and deficits as reported by 37 states and 
territories. These states enroll more than 16 million 
pupils or more than 65 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled in public elementary and secondary schools 
in 53 states and territories. 

A report of the status phase of the school facil- 
ities survey is being prepared by the Office of 
Education for release at a later date. It will include 
data from 43 states and will give a state-by-state 
picture of certain aspects of schoolhousing needs 
and resources.* 

The First Progress Report of the School Facil- 
ities Survey covering 25 states shows that two-fifths 
of all school buildings covered by the report are 
more than 30 years old and that 16 per cent are 
more than 50 years old. The report also brings out 
the fact that more than one-fourth (27 per cent) 
of all children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in these states are housed in school build- 
ings more than 30 years old. 

Are these children receiving the best type of 
education that modern society is able to provide 
or are they being permanently handicapped by 
a lack of adequate schoolhouse facilities? 

American parents demand additional educational 
services for their children, better to prepare them 
to take their places in a free world. Many of these 
educational services require special facilities and 


‘All three reports are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. First Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey, 
40 cents; Second Progress Report of the School Facilities 
Survey, 35 cents; Report of the Status Phase of the School 
Facilities Survey (In press). 
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housing rather than the rows of desks prescribed 
for traditional book learning. Included in_ this 
group of subjects for which special facilities are 
needed are homemaking, business, agriculture, 
trades and industrial courses, physical education, 
and health courses. 

A study of the First Progress Report reveals 
that in the 25 states reporting, 40 per cent of 
the combined elementary-secondary school plants 
do not provide classroom facilities for teaching the 
basically important homemaking courses. Fourteen 
per cent of the secondary schools lack these facil- 
ities. 

What kind of schools do we want for the 
6,105,040 pupils needing new classrooms in 37 
states? This total includes 1,859,310 pupils housed 
in overcrowded classrooms, 1,075,807 new pupils 
yet to be housed at all, and 3,169,923 pupils housed 
in obsolete or otherwise unsatisfactory buildings. 


Our Role as Citizen Home Economists 
The AHEA legislative program for 1953-54 is 
supporting legislation designed 
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(1) to equalize, extend, and improve public education under 
conditions safeguarding state and local control; (2) to in- 
crease opportunities for home economics education; (3) to 
assure educational services for children of migratory families; 
(4) to provide for public school construction where needed. 


It is evident that we as home economists and 
as members of the AHEA have a key role to play in 
securing for the youth and adults of America 
school facilities in keeping with their needs, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

School plants are still financed primarily from 
local sources. Although there are wide differences 
in tax-raising abilities of local districts, present 
procedures in most states restrict local capital out- 
lay funds to prescribed limits on bonded debt and 
on tax levies, both of which are based on the 
assessed valuation of taxable property. In 1951 all 
but two states had public school bonding debt 
limits which were expressed as percentages of 
assessed valuation; 15 states had maximum limits of 
7 per cent or less; 21 states had maximum limits 
of from 7 to 12 per cent; and 10 states had maxi- 
mum limits of more than 12 per cent.t In two 
states specific legislative action is required before 
local units can issue school bonds at all. 

Other factors impinge upon a school building 
program. One is the amount of bonds a school 
district is willing to vote; another is the economic 


*E. L. C. D. Hurcrins, and others. State 
Provisions for Financing Public-School Capital Outlay Pro- 
grams. Bull. 1951, No. 6, Office of Education, FSA, and 
University of Calif. at Berkeley, p. 19. 
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limit, as determined by the ability of the district 
to market its bonds. 

All states have recognized some state responsi- 
bility for assisting local school districts in financing 
public education. In the past this state assistance 
has been largely available for current operating 
expenses—a new trend has been developing with 
more state participation in financing school con- 
struction. Twenty-six states now have some state 
aid for schoolhouse construction, but some of 
these state aids are relatively insignificant.° 

The federal government has provided some 
financial assistance to local school districts for 
school construction. Such assistance has been 
either to relieve unemployment (during the 1930's 
particularly ) or to provide school facilities in those 
districts where the needs have resulted from fed- 
eral activities. During the past 15 years approx- 
imately 75 bills have been introduced in Congress 
and hearings have been held relative to federal 
financial assistance for general state-wide programs 
of school construction. To date there has never 
been Congressional action on such proposals. 

In our key role among citizens working for 
better school facilities there are many possibilities 
for effective action. First, of course, is the obliga- 
tion to keep ourselves informed with respect to 
the needs as they exist in our community, our state, 
and our nation. All of us shoud review the results 
of the School Facilities Survey for our state and for 
the nation. 

We can help others understand the need for 
additional school facilities. 

We can help the state home eco- 
nomics association legislative commit- 
tee work for better school facilities. 

As teachers, homemakers, or home 


Number of Pupils Currently Needing New Housing 


economists in business we should use 
every opportunity for encouraging the 
development of good homemaking in- 
struction as a part of every school 
program. 

We are the key to decisions that 
will be made for school plants and 
for the homemaking facilities that 
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will be used for many years in our 
schools. No one need be a rusty key 
—we can keep polished by being 
active in promoting the right of all 
the children of all of the people to an 
educational opportunity in adequate 
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An Apartment in Homemaking Teaching 


OMEMAKING teaching on the secondary 

level, although concerned with the devel- 
opment of specific homemaking skills, should be 
based on an understanding of modern family life; 
and its primary purpose should be the improve- 
ment of people rather than the production of 
things. Many of the homemaking departments 
developed since the war have included apartments 
which provide an excellent opportunity for the 
achievement of family goals. These rooms are not 
intended as mere models for home furnishings or 
as the scene for faculty socializing. Instead, as 
classrooms, the apartment can become an effective 
part of a well-rounded homemaking program pro- 
vided all homemaking teaching is related to the 
realities of family life. 

Such a family centered program is in its third 
year of operation at Northwestern High School in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland. The three 
teachers responsible for the program in homemak- 
ing were fortunate in being able to participate in 
a curriculum workshop guided by Edna Meshke 
and to attend a discussion of family centered 
teaching by Esther McGinnis just prior to the 
opening of the new school. These experiences plus 
extensive home visiting in the area helped them 
to focus the program on the needs of the com- 
munity, the family, and the individual students. 

The result is a three-year homemaking course 
developed around the following major units: 

Sornomore: Construction of a lined wool jacket 
Preparation and service of family meals 
Home nursing techniques 
Family and teen-age problems 
Construction of children’s clothing 
Clothing renovation 
Nutrition and family health 
Home financing and furnishing 
Furniture refinishing and reupholstering 
Clothing construction with problem fabrics 
Preparation and service of meals for two 
Management of the family income 
Child care, including operation of a play 

SC hool 
Kitchen planning and household equipment 


Juntor: 


SENIOR: 


On the senior level two course plans are offered. 
Students with a limited background in homemak- 
ing may elect the single-credit class whose activi- 


Dorthea Umbach 


Mrs. Umbach, a homemaker in Takoma Park, 
Maryland, was chairman of the homemaking de- 
partment in Northwestern High School in Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, where the school 
apartment she describes is located. The apartment 
classes were taught by Mrs. Barbara Powell. 


ties are carried on in the three large department 
classrooms. Girls who have completed the sopho- 
more and junior homemaking courses may select 
the double-credit apartment class provided they 
have successfully completed the required number 
of home projects, These apartment classes are 
limited to 14 students who meet daily for two 
consecutive periods, The program of homemaking 
falls generally within the scope of units listed 
above for all seniors; however, the nature of the 
classes is quite different. In the small apartment 
groups each girl has the maximum opportunity to 
discover her strengths and weaknesses, to learn to 
make wise choices, and to direct her own activities. 
Throughout the course the student's attention is 
drawn toward herself as an individual and as a 
family member. By helping to solve the immediate 
problems which confront the student, the class ex- 
perience provides not a pattern of action but rather 
a background of judgment for solving future 
problems. 

The school year begins with an_ orientation 
period in which the girls become acquainted with 
the apartment, its equipment and supplies, its 
advantages and its limitations. Freedom of action 
is stressed, and soon the small group are exchang- 
ing ideas and proposing activities which particu- 
larly interest them. Then with the general outline 
of units as a guide the students and instructor plan 
together for the specific problems and activities 
which they will work on in groups and individually. 

In this community, as in others, the average 
homemaker does ali of her own housework. 
Whether the task is a drudgery or a source of 
satisfaction to her and to her family depends large- 
ly on the homemaker’s ability to make wise choices. 
In our apartment classes early emphasis is given 
to home management techniques, and their impor- 
tance is stressed throughout the year. By studying 
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Betty Haass, Barbara Beaver, and Renee George (left 
to right) arrange the living room of the school apart- 
ment at Northwestern High School, Prince Georges 
County, Maryland. 


the problems involved in each task and by careful 
planning, the time and energy expended in daily 
and weekly housekeeping routines are held at a 
minimum, 

An area in which most senior girls ask for help 
is that of money management. Our apartment 
classes are made aware of the limited annual 
budget of seven dollars per student within which 
the class operates. Responsibility for selection and 
purchasing of class supplies and new equipment 
and for keeping the financial records rotates 
through the class. Invariably the problems which 
arise in this small-scale experience lead through 
class discussion into such family financial problems 
as taxes, insurance, and installment buying. At 
such times the planned class activity may be sus- 
pended for a time and the subject studied to the 
satisfaction of the entire group. A large supply of 
source materials is available in the homemaking 
department. The school and community libraries 
are used, and frequently resource people in the 
area are invited in to speak with the group about 
some particular problem. 

Child study experience is provided in an adjoin- 
ing classroom where all senior girls in homemaking 
co-operate in the operation of a play school for an 
eight-week period. The children, ranging in age 
from two and a half to five years, come from homes 
in the neighborhood for two periods a day three 
days a week. The senior girls make written obser- 
vations of the children at play, participate in, and 
direct their activities. During the remaining class 
sessions each week the group evaluates the experi- 
ence and makes specific plans for further activities. 
Students are guided in the generalizations which 


they make from their observation about the physi- 
cal, emotional, and social growth of small children. 
Numerous reliable references are available when 
the need for study on a particular problem arises. 

Another important part of the homemaker’s re- 
sponsibility involves the care of the family clothing. 
In this respect apartment students make use of 
the washer, dryer, and ironer in the department 
laundry room in caring for apartment linens. They 
also carry on simple experiments with such laundry 
products as water softeners, detergents, starches, 
and bleaches. 

In sewing, as in other areas of activity, the girls 
are limited in the range of problems which they 
select only by their own ability, needs, and inter- 
ests. The student's personal folder on file in the 
homemaking department contains among other 
records a list of her past classroom experiences 
which the teacher uses in advising the student. 
Because sewing problems in the preceding years 
have involved sewing on cotton, tailoring a wool 
jacket, and making children’s clothes, other areas, 
such as clothing construction using new synthetic 
fabrics and the sewing of home furnishings, are 
usually selected by the girls. Although the ma- 
jority of class sewing is done on portable machines, 
such as the young homemaker might have, one 
zig-zag model provides the opportunity for further 
equipment experience. 

Large food projects take the form of meals: for 
special occasions in which the entire class assumes 
some responsibility. One example of such a proj- 
ect was a Thanksgiving dinner to which guests 
were invited. The group decided on the guest list 
and the menu. Individuals volunteered for the 
tasks of marketing, cleaning the apartment, re- 
arranging the furniture, providing an appropriate 
centerpiece, and preparing particular foods. In this 
connection, the students watched a film on carving 
a turkey before they set about stuffing, roasting, 
and serving their own. Foods which could be 
frozen were prepared in advance and stored in the 
freezer. 

Throughout the year further foods experience is 
gained as pairs of girls operating within a fixed 
allowance prepare meals selected to meet their 
particular needs. Some desire to develop new 
food tastes, others to experiment with new food 
products, and still others to improve their kitchen 
efficiency. At the same time the remainder of the 
class may be working on individual or small group 
projects as varied as stencilling place mats, fram- 
ing a picture, painting the bathroom, or making a 
filmy, formal gown for the Senior Prom. 
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The physical layout of the apartment, compara- 
ble with the average apartment available in the 
community, provides living-dining area, bedroom, 
bath, and kitchen. A closet for wraps is located at 
the entrance and another in the bedroom is used 
for storage of portable sewing machines and for 
sewing projects under construction. A closet next 
to the bathroom provides space for linens and for 
vases and other decorative objects. A fourth closet 
between the bath and the kitchen contains cleaning 
supplies and equipment. 

Basic furniture selected before the opening of 
the school included a sectional sofa, a combination 
desk-dining table, a china closet, a single bed, and 
a dresser. The girls have since constructed their 
own coffee tables and have assembled two occa- 
sional chairs with webbing seats. The kitchen is 
equipped to provide experience with heatproof 
glass, enamel, stainless steel, aluminum, and cast 
iron cooking utensils, 

Some people have criticized the apartment plan 
because they feel that learning about home fur- 
nishings ends when the apartment is furnished 
and decorated. On the contrary, as in the home, 
the use and care of home furnishings are a con- 
stant consideration. We have found that each 
group of girls has its contribution to make to the 
aesthetic enjoyment of the apartment. For example, 
one class became particularly interested in floral 
arrangements which led some of the girls to design 
their own containers. Through the co-operation of 
the school shop teacher, the students were able to 
make and to fire their vases, which they then con- 
tributed to the apartment supply. Still another 
girl found an outlet for her artistic talent in doing 
a still life which was later framed and hung in 
the living area. 

Evaluation of learning for purposes of grading 
is based on written tests, on group evaluations, and 
on joint student-teacher appraisal of progress to- 
ward individual goals. The student by this expe- 
rience develops objectivity in se ‘Mf-evaluation and 
initiative in planning for future growth. 

The effective teacher of an apartment. class 
should possess among other essential characteris- 
tics unlimited quantities of imagination and pa- 
tience. Without imagination her teaching is apt to 
follow the pattern of foods, clothing, and shelter 
activities which can be carried on as well in the 
regular classroom. Patience is essential if the 
teacher is to practice the accepted theory that the 
students should learn to make their own choices 
and to carry out their own decisions. The goal is 
very different from many college home manage- 
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ment training programs which place emphasis on 
meeting established standards of performance. 

Outside of the class the apartment teacher has 
further teaching to do. She must “sell” the apart- 
ment to prospective students who might reject the 
class on the grounds that senior girls are too old 
to play house and to the faculty who tend to 
become aroused by the light pupil-teacher load. It 
is also frequently the case that the school adminis- 
tration regards the apartment as a model of per- 
fection rather than as a setting for learning, 

In the apartment situation already described we 
have found that careful use of lighted display cases 
in the hall leading to the school cafeteria is an 
excellent means of keeping the entire school aware 
of the range of activities being carried on in the 
homemaking department. The school newspaper 
regularly carries feature stories about the apart- 
ment, and the apartment classes hold open house 
for such occasions as the first faculty social meet- 
ing of the school year and the first Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting. Before spring registration of 
students, juniors in homemaking who are eligible 
for the apartment class the following year are 
given an opportunity to observe the classes in 
action. 

Whether the apartment idea should be recom- 
mended appears to depend primarily on the type 
of living in the particular community. It has been 
effective in an urban area in which apartment liv- 
ing and working mothers are the family life pattern. 

Obviously the apartment situation described 
above is ideal in many respects, It was planned 
for in the building of the new school as well as 
in the development of the homemaking program. 
Lacking these factors does not necessarily rule out 
the use of an apartment class provided it is agreed 
that the purposes of the homemaking department 
will be served better by such a plan, Schools in 
which homemaking classes meet in a cottage sep- 
arate from the main school building provide a fine 
opportunity for apartment development. In many 
schools the same could be accomplished by annex- 
ing an adjoining classroom and converting it into 
an apartment by the use of portable walls and 
screens. Here the flexibility of room sizes would 
be an added advantage. Still other departments 
could make use of the existing living—-dining areas. 
Essential to any plan is a pupil-teacher load which 
allows for double periods and for limited class 
size. Having the students, a suitable room or 
rooms, and a teacher with ideas, the apartment can 
serve its purpose in any school—to implement the 
family centered homemaking program. 
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Objective Figure Analysis 


HE teacher of clothing selection knows that 

her greatest problem is training her students 
to have a “seeing eye.” Just as a budding artist 
sees much in a landscape that he never noticed 
before, the student of clothing needs to learn to 
see the human figure in a new way. She must ob- 
serve accurately and understand what she sees 
before she can select clothing designs successfully. 
With her enlarged point of view, she can judge 
more precisely the effect of different lines and 
textures on her own figure. 

During the years that a core course in clothing 
selection and grooming has been taught at the 
University of Hawaii, a basic need has become 
clear—a new, accurate, impersonal method of figure 
analysis as a basis for application of clothing selec- 
tion principles. Basing selection of designs on a 
subjective view of the student's own figure, with 
its assets and irregularities, was at best unsatis- 
factory in many ways. 

Commonly used methods of figure analysis all 
had their own inadequacies. 

1. Analysis by classmates has little to recommend 
it. Either the classmates are so critical that the 
student being analyzed has neither pride nor con- 
fidence left, or the critics are afraid of being too 
severe and comment only on her good points. They 
are unable to interpret or even comprehend what 
they see. 

2. Self-analysis. Standing a student before 
mirror with a strong light behind her, for analysis 
of her own figure, is also unsatisfactory. The girl 
continues to see herself as she always has and finds 
it all too easy to rationalize about her deficiency. 
She is apt to say, “Maybe my hips are a little big, 
but they don’t look too bad.” If her abdomen is a 
bit prominent, it is a simple matter to pull it in 
while she looks at herself, then to forget all about 
it. The same is true of posture, proportion, and 
irregularities of all kinds. 

3. Drawing a graph. Standing a subject before 
a grid ruled in six-inch squares and having class- 
mates outline her figure to scale proves to be 
somewhat more useful. However, lack of knowl- 
edge of human anatomy makes it difficult for 
students to recognize what they are seeing. Curves 
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often appear where no curves should be, and flat 
planes are drawn where there are curves. 

A refinement of this method is to measure the 
figure with a T-square while making the drawing. 
This is difficult; and often strange, even grotesque, 
figures and impossible postures appear on the 
charts. Here again, limitations are set by a lack 
of knowledge of human anatomy as well as by the 
students’ inability to recognize what they are ob- 
serving. When students’ drawings, made by this 
method, are corrected and approved, the figures 
frequently have to be re-drawn almost completely. 
This, nevertheless, offers a good opportunity to 
explain some simple facts of anatomy: how the 
parts of the body are put together, where one 
might expect pads of fat, what may be expected 
within the range of normality, and what must be 
considered irregular. 

At the end of the project, students have a fairly 
good understanding of their figures. The flaw is 
that the personal attention and time demanded 
of the teacher are out of all proportion to the results 
obtained. No teacher can spend the time essential 
to the success of this method. 

Nevertheless, after experimenting with these 
various methods of analysis, one great need became 
clear. Students had to learn to have a see ing eye— 
that is, to see their bodies as three-dimensional, 
geometric forms made up of a pattern of planes 
and solids, curves and flat areas. In spite of the 
fact that they had been looking at human figures 
all their lives, they had not seen them in this light. 
Until they did, they could not be expected to 
understand that the reason a circular skirt might 
look “super” on one girl and “queer” on another 
might be only a small difference in the location of 
the hip curve, since proportion and contour are 
determining factors. But the girl who understood 
this would be far happier in her decision to give up 
circular skirts for more conservative styles. 
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The need for a better method was 
still pressing. An attempt was made 
to develop one in which the student 
would be provided with a picture of 
her body which she could examine 
without looking directly at herself. It 
needed to be definite, clear, accurate, 
and objective. A photographic ap- 
proach seemed indicated, but the kind 
of posture-pictures used in gym 
classes and elsewhere would not do. 
A student looking at this type of pic- 
ture sees herself as a person, rather 
than as a geometric figure. She im- 
mediately becomes subjective in her 
analysis and rationalization begins. 

Definite, clear, accurate, objective 

. it seemed that the answer might 
be a photographic silhouette pro- 
jected on a graph. 

The difficulties of such an approach 
were obvious. There were the problems of getting 
a clear silhouette, the dangers of shadows and dis- 
tortion, and the mechanics of getting silhouette 
and graph together without double printing. 

For the graph, a standard-size bed sheet was 
blocked in six-inch squares with braid heavy enough 
to make definite lines when photographed. After 
it was prepared, there was much experimenting 
with pictures, with light and exposure time varied 
and the subject placed both behind and in front 
of the sheet. It seemed, after first results were 
inspected, that the graph should be in front of 
the subject. This would make it simple for students 


View from the front of the sheet-graph with the author 
photographing a silhouette 


PROBLEM 1 


ANALYSIS 
slender hgure 
west 
upper arm short. nee 
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A bulletin board which was used to explain the procedure for the 
practical application of the silhouette information 


to interpret proportion, and possible for them to 
easily draw their figures to larger scale, Lights and 
subject would be behind the sheet, and the camera 
in front of it. Yet some light was needed on the 
front of the sheet, so that the lines on the graph 
would show. 

Next a photographer was informed of the desired 
objectives and asked for advice. Too much was 
being attempted, he said; it could not be done! 
It is probably fortunate that the staff's lack of 
technical knowledge obscured the limitations of 
the photographic process. Had they been obvious, 
the experiment would have ended there. But the 
need was clear and there had to be a way to fill 
it. We kept on experimenting with silhouettes 
against a graph. 

Now, though there is still room for improvement, 
the problem has been solved. The pictures are 
proving so useful that the method should be 
shared. 

The arrangement is as follows: 

The sheet-graph is stretched over a doorway. 
In the University of Hawaii laboratory there hap- 
pens to be a large screen and doorway ideal for 
the purpose. One strong floor light directed near 
the center of the figure seems to be most effective, 
and a No. 2 photoflood bulb with refiector has pro- 
duced good results. Two lights, while giving more 
illumination, have created shadows and fuzzy out- 
lines. 

For the least possible distortion from shadows, 
the subject stands against the sheet-graph and the 
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A bulletin board explaining the photographic method 
of figure analysis and its application in the selection 
of lines and designs for individual figures 


light is placed about six feet. away. The subject 
wears only a bra and tight panties or a perfectly 
smooth two-piece bathing suit. She stands on a 
small box six inches high so that her ankles will 
show. 

For the back view, the subject is centered on the 
center vertical line of the graph, her back to the 
sheet and facing the light. For the side view, her 
ankles are centered on the central vertical line of 
the graph. She is told to stand naturally, not in a 
posed position. Three pictures are taken: a back 
view, a side view, and a second back view with 
the girl's hair fastened up in a net so that the 
neck and head carriage will show. The camera 
is on the other side of the sheet-graph about nine 
feet away, just back far enough to include the 
whole doorway in the view finder. There must be 
a small amount of light on the camera side of the 
sheet, so that the lines will photograph. Natural 
light, controlled by Venetian blinds, has been 
used, 

Beside the door a number is placed for each girl. 
Her name is recorded with the number so that no 
mistake will be made in identification. The ac- 
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companying silhouettes were taken with a 35 
millimeter camera with Super-XX film. 

Each student is given a jumbo-size print of 
these three views. The side view is used chiefly 
for posture study, since it shows the alignment of 
the body and clearly points the way to the changes 
needed in posture habits. A girl can see whether 
her trouble is stiff knees, drooping head, protruding 
abdomen, or other defects. Few students attempt 
to argue, for the pictures prove to be characteristic 
as well as objective. 

The back views are used for figure analysis, hair 
styling, and design selection. The proportions, 
curves, irregularities, weight distribution, and other 
characteristics show clearly. The student learns 
about line and design as she analyzes figures and 
applies the analysis to herself. She sketches various 
costume silhouettes and details on her figure. Even 
if she has little skill in sketching, the student can 
see the results clearly. This gives opportunity also 
to explain the effect of texture on silhouette and 
the effect of length of both dress and hair on her 
own figure. 

As added illustrative material, some pictures have 
been made into positives which can be projected 
on a screen for class discussion of figure and pos- 
ture analysis. Pictures of differing figure types, in 
costumes with various silhouettes, are used during 
the lectures concerned with the effect of line and 
silhouette on the total figure. 

This method has been developed and gradually 
improved for three years and has been invaluable 
as a teaching aid. Each time it is used, new appli- 
cations are discovered. Experiments with lighting 
will go on until absolutely clear pictures are ob- 
tained, since side views are still sometimes slightly 
blurred. 

The students are enthusiastic about their silhou- 
cttes. Among the comments given in an evaluation 
of the course last year were: 


It’s amazing. I never would have believed I looked like 
that. 

I never thought the shape of my hips mattered. I thought 
the size of them was all that had to be considered. 

Why, my posture is terrible. My mother always told me 
so but I wouldn't believe her. 

Now I can understand why hair styles and proper skirt 
lengths are so important. 


On the basis of successful results, it is clear to 
those at the University of Hawaii that objective 
figure analysis is an invaluable teaching aid. 


AHEA’s Membership Goal—10 Per Cent More in °53-54. 
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Assignment in Freedom Village 


N August 5, I landed at K-16 Air Base in 
Korea to await transportation to the 12Ist 
Evacuation Hospital. I was met by a nurse from 
the hospital and soon after we were on our way. 
As we pulled into the hospital compound I looked 
it over and decided that it would be a nice place 
to spend my 30-day temporary active duty assign- 
ment. The hospital itself was a large brick building 
and the personnel were quartered in Quonset huts 
—nothing like the Korea that I had pictured in my 
mind for the past three years. My ideas had run 
to the eat-out-of-mess-kit—live-in-tent life. But lit- 
tle did I know what fate had in store for me. 

The chief nurse and the executive officer who 
met me at the hospital entrance kept saying some- 
thing unintelligible about “Munsanee” and “chop- 
per.” It took me some time to discover that chopper 
meant helicopter and that I was supposed to board 
one shortly. I said a mental goodby to the Quonset 
huts, headed for the chopper strip in front of the 
hospital, and sat down to await the arrival of the 
chopper. It was a good thing that they didn’t give 
me too long to brood about my situation as I had 
never even been near a chopper and I was somewhat 
apprehensive about it. The chopper soon arrived 
and I climbed aboard and sat back determined 
to appreciate the view of Korea by air. In fact, I 
really did enjoy that ride. 

About 20 minutes later we landed on the top of 
a mountain, and the pilot informed me that I was 
in Munsanee. At the foot of the mountain I saw a 
large sign “Freedom Village.” To the left of the 
sign was a tent city which I later discovered was 
the 11th Evacuation Hospital. I could see nothing 
else for miles except acres of grass and more 
mountains. 

A jeep was sent up the hill for me, and in a 
matter of minutes I was in fatigues and boots, and 
we started feeding the first repatriated prisoners 
of war. 

We referred to the repatriated prisoners as pa- 
tients since that was the situation in which we saw 
them. As soon as they arrived at Freedom Village 
they were processed in a large warehouse just 
inside of the front gate. Then they showered, 
changed to hospital pajamas and robes, and re- 
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ported to the hospital. The returnees were given 
physical examinations by the doctors, and each 
was sent to one of the three wards according to 
his condition, One ward was for patients who 
would be sent to the 121st Evacuation Hospital 
for further treatment; one was for patients going 
to Inchon to be sent directly to the United States; 
and the third ward was for litter patients. The 
litter cases were carried directly to their ward to 
receive medical attention. 

Since my kitchen was located across from the 
wards, we didn't miss anything that went on, as 
people who work in kitchens usually do, It was a 
tent kitchen, of course; and we had two field 
ranges, two tables, two immersion heaters, and very 
little other equipment. I had two excellent “GI” 
cooks and one Marine “KP,” and with the four of 
us out to beat the supply problem we soon had 
adequate equipment. I might mention here that 
I all but got down on my knees to offer thanks that 
I had been to basic training and had been exposed 
to field ranges and immersion heaters, for I got my 
share of operating them. It would have been a 
little ridiculous and humiliating for a dietitian not 
to have known what to do! Everyone was watching 
me the first few days to see just what I would do, 
for they all had been awaiting the arrival of the 
dietitian. My stay in Korea was one of the few 
times in my career that I did not have to tell even 
one person what a dietitian is. 

We received orders from the doctors as to what 
to feed the various patients. We had a bland diet 
set up beforehand, which was what most of the 
patients received. It consisted of tender roast beef, 
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mashed potatoes, peas, ice cream, bread, and milk. 
This tray was served to every ambulatory patient. 
The majority of the litter patients received soup 
and milk. Servings were very small, and the pa- 
tients were cautioned against overeating. Many of 
them were a little shocked when they saw the size 
of the servings they were to receive, but they soon 
admitted that it was all they could manage. It 
was very interesting to watch the patients eat. At 
least 90 per cent of them ate the meat first and 
then proceeded to the rest of the meal. A great 
many of them appeared to be fascinated by the 
bread and said they just wanted to hold it for a 
while before eating it. Most of the ambulatory 
patients came to the kitchen and told us that it 
was the best food they had eaten since they were 
captured, This was true, considering what they 
had been eating; but nevertheless it made us feel 
like chefs at the Waldorf. 

The first group of patients usually arrived at 
Freedom Village at 9:30 a.m. each day and we 
started serving at about 10:45. The nurses working 
on the wards notified us a few mimutes prior to the 
arrival of the first patient in their 1cospective wards, 
and from then on we were busy until we served 
the last patients of the day, When the patients 
finished eating they were evacuated to the 12Ist 
=vacuation Hospital or to Inchon. We usually 
finished serving by 3:00 p.m., but this varied with 
the number of patients we received each day, I 
believe that our smallest number was 50 and our 
largest was 275. We fed all repatriated POW’s 
except the ROK’s and the British. 

Trays, cups, and silverware were kept in each 
ward because of the lack of space in the kitchen. 
They were sterilized each morning before the pa- 
tients arrived. When the ambulatory patients en- 
tered the wards, the trays were picked up by the 
ward men and brought to the kitchen for the diet. 
Each patient was fed at his own bedside table 
immediately after he entered the ward. The nurse 
accompanied the ward man and informed us of 
the type of diet requested if it deviated in any 
way from the bland diet that we were serving. 
The food was prepared in very small quantities as 
the serving time was so long and the patients 
arrived in the wards one by one. Although most 
of the patients were satisfied with the amount of 
food they received, | was amazed by the fact that 
we had little or no left-overs. 

Several other problems, too, came our way. One 
day we had to feed a parakeet perched on the 
shoulder of a returned POW, and another day we 
had a request to serve a dog. Parakeet and dog 
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were repatriated with their masters. General Max- 
well D. Taylor came through with the Secretary 
of the Army Robert T. Stevens, and they decided 
that they wanted to eat with the patients in the 
wards. When they asked us to give them the 
same food that the patients were receiving, I spent 
a few anxious minutes trying to decide whether 
they wanted the same size servings. 

My living quarters were certainly something | 
didn't meet in basic training! They took me back 
to my Girl Scout days. When the chief nurse met 
me she took me to the quarters and informed me 
that here was my home for the duration of Big 
Switch. What greeted me was a large tent with 
about 20 beds and little else. And I use the expres- 
sion of “bed” rather loosely, for what I received 
was a canvas cot—the kind that does things to one’s 
back. I tried to keep my face void of expression or 
at least with the bring-on-anything-‘cause-you-can't- 
scare-a-good-dietitian-look. Next | was escorted to 
a so-called shower room where, to take a shower, 
you both pulled and hung onto a chain—an ap- 
parent impossibility with only two hands. 

I enjoyed the Freedom Village kind of living, 
however—bed, tent, shower, and all. It was fun to 
be practically sleeping out beneath the stars (we 
wont discuss the nights it rained) and working 
outside all day. It was probably the most healthy 
month I have had in years. 

We were able to do a little travelling in the 
area that surrounded Freedom Village. One day 
we went to ROK Freedom Village and watched 
them receive their repatriated prisoners. Another 
day we went to Panmunjom and watched the pris- 
oner exchange. I stood well back, as I had no 
desire to be hit over the head with anyone's shoes. 

I believe that the part of Operation Big Switch 
which impressed me the most was the arrival of 
the first serial each morning. It is a memory that 
will remain with me a long time, The repatriated 
POW’'s were brought into Freedom Village in se- 
rials consisting of six ambulances and about 50 
men. As the first serial arrived each day, almost 
everyone in the camp was on hand. The Marine 
band played as the ambulances pulled up to the 
warehouse. When the doors to the ambulances 
were opened the men started coming out—most of 
them blinking from the strong sunlight. Some of 
them stood and stared, others grinned and shouted 
with joy, and a great many of them cried. What 
with hearing the band music and seeing the various 
expressions on the faces of the repatriated POW’s, 
it wasn’t very long before most of the onlookers 
were seen with tears in their eyes. 
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VERY young person today faces the potential 

responsibility for the social, emotional, 
and/or economic care of one or more older persons. 
Since more and more people are living to be older 
than ever before in history and since families are 
smaller, it means that each young person must 
relate to more older people. In 1850 there were 
17.3 persons between the ages of 20 and 64 for 
every person over 65; in 1900 this proportion 
changed to 12.5 to one; and by 1950 it was only 
7.7 to one (1). This suggests that financial support 
may be a big issue. But Cavan found that among 
491 men and 787 women with a median age of 
73.5 and 71.7 years, respectively, only 1 per cent 
of the men and 6 per cent of the women reported 
that their children were their sole support. Per- 
sonal earnings, low income, or meager pensions 
were often supplemented by the children, but the 
majority of these people lived on present earnings, 
investments, pensions, or a combination of sources 
of support (2). 

Aside from providing economic support, the 
family has a great responsibility toward keeping 
its members happy. Older members need social 
stimulation, emotional response, security, and the 
feeling of being wanted, of being useful, plus the 
psychological effect of intergeneration mutual 
stimulation. They have a great deal to offer in the 
line of basic values that transcend social change 
and in sharing a philosophy of life. 

This study was undertaken to learn how many 
people are in a parent position toward young per- 
sons, how this might affect the parent-in-law prob- 
lem of men and women, and how much social 
interaction is now taking place between these 
young people and the various generations in a 
parentage relationship to them. I¢ is a pilot study 
intended for further elaboration on the nature of 
relationships and intergeneration attitudes. 

Two hundred and twenty college students par- 


ticipated in the study; but since 7 per cent (mainly 
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men) were uncertain of family ages, the results 
are based on 204 family patterns of living members. 
Information was obtained by means of a schedule; 
in addition, 50 of the re sponde nts were interviewed 
to corroborate data about paternal and maternal 
antecedents and to gain more information about 
the nature of intergeneration relationships. Analysis 
of social status by Warner's Index of Status Charac- 
teristics (3) revealed that the respondents have 
similar status positions, centering around the 
middle social group. They are predominantly of 
Protestant religious affiliation and from families 
at least three generations removed from an im- 
migrant ancestor. 

The characteristics of families in the middle 
socioeconomic status group were described by 
Burgess (4) and by Hollingshead (5). Such fam- 
ilies tend to be stable in spite of high social and 
geographical mobility. There is a reduction of 
pressure by the extended kinship group, but self- 
discipline, job demands, and moral pressures of 
acquaintances help keep the family intact. Parents 
value success in business or in a profession, higher 
education, and economic security and bend every 
effort to assure their own independence in later 
maturity. 


Results 


The young people who participated in this study 
ranged in age from 17 to 28 years, with a mean 
of 20.4 years. The majority, 86.3 per cent, had 
both parents living, as table 1 shows. A few homes 
were broken by divorce or separation, but since 
they offered a likehood of social interaction be- 
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tween the young person and each parent, the con- 
dition was negligible for this study of living 
antecedents. In 9.3 per cent of the cases the father 
was dead, and 2.4 per cent of these young people 
had lost their mothers. Another 1.5 per cent had 
lost both parents but had living grandparents, and 
0.5 per cent had no living ancestors. 


TABLE | 
Intact and broken home patterns of young people 


MEAN AGE 


PATTERN NUMBER Pen CENT 


Father Mother 


Both parents living 176 86.3 51.5 
Only mother living Ey) 93 
Only father living 5 2.4 53.6 
Neither parent living 4 20 


Total 204 100 


Parent ages showed a range of 38 to 70 years, 
with a mean age of 51.5 years for fathers and 
47.3 years for mothers when both parents were 
living. Widowed parents tended to be older than 
parents whose spouses were living; widows were 
about 4 years older than women whose husbands 
were living, and widowers were two years older 


than men whose wives were living. In 78 per cent 
of the cases the fathers were older than the 
mothers, a range from 1 to 20 years with a mean 
of 5.4 years, but 6 per cent of the mothers were 
from 1 to 5 years older than their husbands, a mean 
of 2.6 years, 

The grandparent distribution showed two im- 
portant factors: the preponderance of grand- 
mothers and the concentration of antecedents on 
the maternal side of the family. As table 2 indi- 
cates, a comparison of grandparents by sex shows 
that there were twice as many grandmothers as 
grandfathers in the father’s family and almost that 
proportion in the mother’s family. This is because 
women usually live longer than men, marry at a 
younger age, and even as grandmothers are from 
one to three years younger than grandfathers. The 
numerical distribution also showed that there were 
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150 grandparents on the mother’s side of the 
family and 108 on the father’s side. 

The in-law pattern suggested by these data is 
of particular interest to the student of family 
relationships. The proportional picture given in 
chart 1 points this out; 47.6 per cent of the fathers 


Cuart 1. PERCENTAGE OF ANTECEDENTS LIVING 


<< ONLY MUTHER LIVING 


SZITHER PARNT 


LIVING 


GUAAJMOTHER - FATHER'S SIDE 


of these young people had a mother-in-law, while 
only 35.3 per cent of the mothers had such a rela- 
tive. Also, only 17.6 per cent of the mothers had 
a living father-in-law, but 25.9 per cent of the 
fathers had a father-in-law. This seems to bear out 
the popular notion that men have more parents-in- 
law than do women. However, both the men and 
women were twice as apt to have a mother-in-law 
as they were to have a father-in-law. The de- 
pendency factor is a more important one when 
there is a preponderance of older female relatives 
than might be the case were elderly male relatives 
in the majority. Even when older relatives are 
economically independent, there are social and 
psychological bonds that must be maintained by 
visits, meetings, and letters. 

The young people in this sample were affected 
by the family picture just outlined but might also 
be considered to be moving into further complica- 
tions. The number of living antecedents for each 
of them, given in table 3, shows that almost half 
of them had from 4 to 7 people in a_parent- 


TABLE 2 
Number, percentage, and mean age of grandparents by side of family 


GRANDPARENTS 


oF 
FAMILY 
Grandfathers 


number 


Father's side 36 17.6 


percent years number 


Grandmothers 


per cent 


75 6 72 35.3 
Mother's side 53 25.9 73.3 7 47 6 


GREAT-GRANDPARENTS 


Great-grandfathers Great -grandmot hers 


years number per cent years 


72.5 None 1 0 44 oF 
72.3 None - - 3 14 8S 


BOTH PARENTS LIVING ONLY FATHER LIVING 
10___ #0 x 50 & 70 & x 100 
- 
== he 
$7.3 
51.2 
SRANDFATHER @ FATHER'S SIDE 
— © MOTHER'S SIE 
—_ 
GRANDFATHER MC THER'S SILE 
dis 
bee 
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capacity. If the girl with two parents, three grand- 
parents, and two great-grandparents marries the 
boy with two parents and four grandparents, they 


TABLE 3 


Mean number of antecedents per person 


TOTAL 
van NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER MEAN 
NUMBER coms NUMBER oF oF or NUMBER 
or on oF PATERNAL MATERNAL GREAT OF ANTE 
SUBJECTS PARENTS GRAND- GRAND GRAND- CEDENTS 
PARENTS PAKENTS PARENTS PER 
PERSON* 
1 O49 2 2 1 2 7 
7 3.43 it 13 6 
Is ot 25 5 
62 30.4 116 ths 72 0 4 
55 26.96 20 35 0 3 
61 wo 109 0 0 0 2 
204 100 374 105 150 4 3 


* These numbers were rounded to the nearest whole number. 


will have to maintain a social and affectional rela- 
tionship with 13 parent-figures. Their children 
could have 15 such people to whom they would be 
related. The meaning of this is clear. As seen in 
chart 2, increased longevity is adding generations 
to our families and is elongating them to the 
extent that 5 and 6 generation families seem likely 
in the future. 

The frequency of social contact with antecedents 
is based on only the answers that were verified or 
were exact enough for inclusion. The breakdown 
by both time and relationship is given in table 4. 
Since the subjects were college students, the fre- 
quency of family contacts depended upon the dis- 
tance from home. Some lived in the college town; 
others commuted; but in either case study-time 
and social functions with the peer group probably 
reduced the number of parent contacts. Presum- 
ably they will have more time for these contacts 


Cuarr 2. 


FATHER'S FAMILY 


GREAT-C RANDMOTHER 
94 years 


GRANDMOTHER 
72.5 years 


PATTERN OF AN ELONGATED FAMILY 


INTERGENERATION PARENT PATTERNS 31 


when they are married and have settled down, 
The 50 students who were interviewed to learn the 
extent of interaction with grandparents gave the 
following patterns of relationships: 


Do not know or do not remember them .......... 22 per cent 
Have occasional or infrequent association 

18 per cent 
Know grandparents, or know about them ....... 24 per cent 
Have close association with grandparents ...... 36 per cent 


In some cases the grandparents lived too far 
away; family ties were not strong; or the grand- 
parents died while the interviewee ‘was still too 
young to remember them. Those who had close 
association with grandparents usually lived nearby 
or in the same household with them. 


TABLE 4 


Frequency of contact with antecedents* 


DAILY vaca once 
TIONS om 
LY LY Times whe 
vran 
Father 23 6s 3S 13 22 3 1 
Mother 28 60 43 16 21 2 0 
Paternal 
Grandfather 3 7 7 5 
Grandmother 1 + Is 6 15 16 6 
Maternal 
Grandfather 2 3 17 2 11 6 + 
Grandmother 6 13 31 3 16 i) 6 


* Uncertain responses were omitted 

The Outlook for the Future 

The future of the elongated family appears to be 
bright: 

1. When parents have their own antecedents to 
consider or care for, they may be less reluctant 
to allow their own offspring to marry, leave 

home, or make the break to independence. 


MOTHER'S FAMILY 


GRANDFATHER 
33.3 years 


GRANDFATHER FATHER YOUNG PERSON MOTHER GRANDMOTHER GREAT-CRANDMOTHER 
75.6 years 51.5 years 20.k years 7.3 years 72,3 years 88 years 
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2. More people will have the privilege of knowing 
“oldsters.” Before World War I, many young 
people came to this country, left their parents 
in the old country, and never saw them again. 
They did not see the process of aging in their 
parents. A family-loneliness made them concen- 
trate on their own children without the satisfac- 
tion of interaction with the larger kinship 
group. 

The average young couple can concentrate on 
the rearing of children with occasional relief 
or help from their parents. The responsibility 
for the care of elderly parents may fill the gap 
left when their own children are young inde- 
pendent adults. 

Young people can learn the meaning of aging. 
They will associate with many older people and 
should be familiar with the culture that shaped 
persons of various age-stages, with historical 
events, and with inventions that brought about 
change. The study of later maturity is impor- 
tant course content material for sociology, 
psychology, physiology, family life, and all 
other areas dealing with factors of living. 

Three additional factors may affect the family 
and its intergeneration relationships. First is the 
fact that people are staying younz and active 
longer. In pioneer days a man or woman 40 years 
of age was considered “old” and probably com- 
pared with an alert 60-year-old today. Actually, 
many of our present 70, 80, and even 90-year-old 
people living now are alert, spry, and inde- 
pendent. 

Social activities are now approved for people 
in all age grades. In fact, clubs and recreation 
centers for people of all ages are being organized 
in all parts of the country. These help family mem- 
bers expand their areas of interest and keep them 
from becoming too in-grown. 

In the third place, recent emphasis on the eco- 
nomic independence of older people is encourag- 
ing longer work-activity and more freedom for 
retirement. Business and professional men can 
work longer years; and women, even older women 
who have reared families, may be able to return 
to college, enter the business world, or embark on 
other stimulating useful activity. Pensions and 
retirement plans are more numerous, and older 
family members have a good chance of being 
economically independent. 
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Summary 

This study of intergeneration parent patterns had 
three objectives: to learn (1) how many people 
are in a parent-position toward young people, (2) 
how these numbers might affect the parent-in-law 
problem of men and women, and (3) how much 
social interaction is now taking place between the 
three generations. Schedule reports from 204 
young people could be used, and data were veri- 
fied by interview of 50 of these. 

The family patterns showed the following charac- 
teristics: 

Homes tended to be unbroken by death or 
divorce, but when they were broken, the living 
parent tended to be somewhat older than the 
average still-married parent. 

There were twice as many grandmothers living 
as there were grandfathers, and the majority of 
grandparents came from the mother’s side of the 
family. 

Men in their fifties had more living in-laws than 
did their wives, in fact almost half of the men had 
a mother-in-law. Only 35 per cent of the mothers 
nearing the age of 50 had a mother-in-law. 

Since more people are living longer, homes are 
not broken as early as before modern medicine 
reduced the death rate. In addition, people who 
are 60 years old today may not have suffered ravag- 
ing illness in youth and are active, alert, and as 
“young” as many people used to be at the age of 
40. While families are being elongated, the out- 
look for young people should be pleasant; but they 
need to be taught the facts about aging: what it 
means, adjustments that must be made with the 
passing years, and how dependency can be post- 


poned. 
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The Home Economics Department of NEA will hold a luncheon meeting in Atlantic City on 
February 13 and an annual meeting in New York City on June 28. 
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Emury C, Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Food eaten by 1,000 homemakers in a day is 
the subject of a new statistical study by Faith 
Clark and ‘Lillian J. Fincher, food economists in 
the BHNHE. Little has been known about the 
diet of adults in this country, and averages for 
this many women, even for so short a period as 24 
hours, shed considerable light on women’s food 
habits and the nutritional implications. 

Basic data for the study were obtained as sup- 
plementary information when the Bureau surveyed 
family food consumption in Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and San Francisco. 

Surprisingly low was the homemakers’ intake of 
food, averaging 1,780 calories. Nevertheless, the 
figures on women’s weight in relation to height 
indicated that, in general, they were getting food 
energy for their needs. Among other nutrients, cal- 
cium was most notably low, averaging 0.6 grams 
per day, compared with the 1 gram recommended 
by the National Research Council. 


The tiniest turkeys in the market, weighing no 
more than meaty and sizable chickens, can be cut 
up and braised very satisfactorily, says Mary 
Swickard, food preparation specialist in the Bureau. 
Directions recently issued for braising these birds 
are based on her experiments with cooking young 
turkeys of the Beltsville Small White variety. 

Well suited to braising were 3- to 5-pound birds 
in the class marketed as fryer-roasters (about 3 
months old). Braising offers homemakers a quicker 
method than roasting, which takes 2 to 234 hours 
by the Bureau's directions for turkeys weighing 
3 to 5 pounds. 


Some 1954 prospects for farmhouse improve- 
ment in general—and installation of running water 
in particular—were discussed with home manage- 
ment specialists who attended the recent Outlook 
Conference held by the Department of Agriculture 
for Extension Service leaders. 

Barbara Reagan, BHNHE home economist, said: 


More than 40 per cent of farm families have electricity 
but no running water. Potentially. these families are ready 
to consider a pressure water system and, for those who 
can afford it, this is the next big step in improved levels 
of farm living. Materials and supplies are adequate. Farm 
family incomes on the average are expected to be little 
different this year from last. 

To install running water, many families will work hard 


to rearrange their spending and asset situation, and will be 
asking special counsel from Extension workers. 

The percentage of farm families having running 
water could well increase to 50 per cent by 1955, 
Mrs. Reagan concluded. 


Families in rural neighborhoods often have 
the opportunity to choose between electricity and 
liquefied petroleum gas for their cooking, refrigera- 
tion, and water heating. And often they ask: Which 
would be cheaper in our locality? 

To provide help for consumer advisers in figuring 
an answer, household equipment specialists in the 
BHNHE have done experimental work on energy 
consumption of recent models of gas and electric 
ranges, refrigerators, and water heaters. 

To simulate home use, series of meals were pre- 
pared using different sets of ranges and refrig- 
erators. In addition, standard engineering tests 
were given to the water heaters and refrigerators. 

A technical report of this research, “Comparative 
Utilization of Energy by Household Electric and 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Ranges, Refrigerators, 
and Water Heaters,” TB-1073, is available and can 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 

This report gives the relative amounts of energy 
in terms of British thermal units. It does not dis- 
cuss the relative cost of energy as supplied by 
electricity or gas. A semi-technical publication, 
now in preparation, will give charts and tables to 
help consumer advisers in computing actual costs 
of operation under rate schedules in their com- 
munities. 


Home economies and its related fields produced 
only one completed doctor's thesis dealing with 
textiles and clothing in the school year 1951-52, 
and none in the year preceding. These and other 
significant facts were cited by Ruth O'Brien, as- 
sistant chief of the BHNHE, in a talk on the need 
for research to develop basic teaching materials, 
at a recent conference of college teachers of tex- 
tiles and clothing in the eastern region. 

Textile research in the United States, said Dr. 
O’Brien, is now chiefly confined to manufacturing 
companies and focused on solving their problems. 
Almost all of the clothing research is being done by 
the military services and aimed at their specialized 
needs. She added: 

It is becoming more and more evident that home econ- 
omists concerned with textiles and clothing must supply 
their own subject matter if they are to be more than mere 
sounding boards of glamor advertising or repeaters of 
material produced by research methodology of a bygone day. 
This means a greatly expanded research program by home 
economists. It means also more graduate training in re- 
search and in sciences and art basic to textiles and clothing 
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Your First Teaching Job: How to Apply for It- 
How to Make a Good Start 


The brand new experience of looking for your first job as a professional home economist can be 
anticipated with confidence if you have a few rules with which to start. In this article, three home 
economics supervisors take you step by step over the “hump” of making the first contact with a 
prospective employer, meeting her face to face, and then establishing yourself successfully in the job. 
They wrote with beginning teachers in mind, but their advice will be helpful to all graduating seniors, 
whatever the area of work for which they are prepared. Mrs. Poulsen is supervisor of homemaking of 
the Oakland (California) Public Schools; Mrs. Wenn is supervisor of the homemaking education 
division of the Smith-Hughes Vocational School, Atlanta, Georgia; and Miss Lawson is chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education, the New York State Education Department. 


Papers Are Important 


HELEN STAGER POULSEN 


What is your first move when you learn of a 
job you would like to have? Probably the writing 
of an application letter. Since this is your introduc- 
tion to the prospective employer, you want the 
letter to make the best possible impression. 

Think carefully about what the employer needs 
to know about you and write it down concisely and 
neatly. Tell briefly (1) what you are qualified to 
do, (2) what you are interested in doing and some 
of your philosophy, and (3) when you are avail- 
able for an interview and how you may be reached. 
A separate sheet may be inserted on which some of 
your experiences are listed chronologically. These 
would include experiences for which there was not 
enough space in your papers from the placement 
bureau and which would indicate your _— 
abilities and understandings. 

A good application letter will probably boing a 
request for an interview and be accompanied by 
an application blank. When filling out an applica- 
tion blank, do return it promptly and do not be 
too modest. A graduating senior should by all 
means include such humble experiences as odd 
jobs or working with groups. These contribute to 
your ability to handle a paying job and also show 
that you are a well-rounded person. The organi- 
zations and activities in which you have partici- 
pated help to provide a picture of you, and, of 
course, membership in AHEA, your professional 
association, is important. When you list references, 


put down people with whom you have worked in 
various ways and who can express themselves well 
in writing about you—be sure you give correct 
addresses of references. 

A recent application photo is a “must,” 
is wise to select a good photographer to make it. 
Your photo should show the sparkle of a pleasing 
disposition and should not be taken in a severe 
pose or a “glamour” pose. 

Papers often are your introduction to an em- 
ployer. If you prepare them with care, they will 
have personality in them and show you at your 
best. 


and it 


Person-to-Person 


VerRAL C. WENN 


You have made a fa- 
vorable impression with 
your application letter, 
and a time has been ar- 
ranged for the interview. 
Do you need to make 
preparations for it? You 
will be more at ease if 
you do. 

Have in mind what 
you can tell the pro- 
spective employer about 
your qualifications, but 
be prepared to let her lead the conversation so that 
she obtains the information she needs. 

What will you wear? Certainly a hat and gloves— 


Verral C. Wenn 
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and a neat tailored dress or suit. Not saddle shoes 
and sweater and skirt—dress the part of a person 
who is ready for professional responsibilities. 

Just to be sure you are on time for the inter- 
view, start early enough to allow for traffic emer- 
gencies. You will want to appear composed as you 
greet a prospective employer. You cannot be your- 
self if you are anxious, and those first few minutes 
are very important. Use a pleasant, well-modulated 
voice and show the enthusiasm and sparkle which 
denote health, energy, and a sense of humor. 

Be enthusiastic about home economics as a pro- 
fession. Represent the training which you have had. 
(I am favorably disposed to an applicant who can 
tell me she has a hobby, that she makes her own 
clothes, that she prepares meals at home, and other- 
wise uses her home economics training. ) 

A prospective employer as she interviews you is 
thinking of you as a homemaking teacher who is 
able to get along with all kinds of people, who can 
adapt yourself to different situations, and can meet 
emergencies with calmness and poise. She hopes 
she will find that you believe in homemaking as 
an important career and that you are willing to 
dedicate yourself to making happier homes through 
increasing understanding of the realities of family 
living. 


Off to a Good Start 


Dorotny S. LAwson 


You are the new home economics teacher in the 
community! Those first weeks while you are “the 
new teacher” mean a great deal to your future 
success and happiness. 

Be friendly and go more than half way toward 
becoming acquainted. People respond to friend- 
liness but many times hesitate to take the initiative. 
A trip to the post office for stamps gives an oppor- 
tunity to visit with the man who sells them. If you 
make a good impression on him, the news will 
travel fast. 

Be slow at first in building your immediate circle 
of friends. Wise choice of close friends can best 
be made after you have had time to know people. 
Your friendly spirit and enthusiasm will bring many 
more invitations to participate in community activ- 
ities than you can wisely accept. Choose your ac- 
tivities carefully, but do choose them. 

Getting acquainted with students in your classes 
as early as possible is very important. The sooner 
you can call each by name the quicker you will 


Homecoming Parade 


For the East Tennessee State College (Johnson City) 
homecoming celebration this year, the home economics 
career wheel became the “Wheel of Fortune.” Mem- 
bers of the college club helped decorate the float 
with blue crepe paper and the industrial arts depart- 
ment co-operated by building the rotating wheels. 
Shown riding on the float are Bettie Jo Fisher, senior 
student who represented a graduate home economist, 
and Helen Reed, a freshman, 


develop good relationships. Help students to get 
to know you as a person, too. Informal conversa- 
tion in classes during the first few days—rather than 
an immediate start on units of work—will provide a 
wealth of information about the students. 

Include parents in your planning. As you become 
acquainted with people, select a few parents to 
advise you occasionally on your program. Ask them 
for tea in your department and talk with them. 

A word of caution—learn early when to accept 
such responsibilities as planning dinners, making 
costumes, and the like. Accepting all requests is 
impossible. A good basis for decision is the con- 
tribution made to the desired pupil goals. Avoid 
routine activities which provide few if any learn- 
ings. Learn the art of saying “no” gracefully. 

Don't hesitate to admit that you don’t know 
some things. People will soon learn some of the 
things you do well and not expect the impossible. 
They will respect you for your frankness and 
ability to tell them where to find the answers. 

I have not mentioned how and what to teach, 
because you learned that in your college prepara- 
tion. Just remember that you are teaching boys 
and girls—possibly adults—and not isolated subject 
matter. Have a wonderful experience as a person 
as well as a teacher! 


Toward a Parent-Youth Code 
for a Midwestern City 


Evetyn Minus DuvALL 
Chicago, Illinois 


There was no question about it, the community 
was upset about its youth problem. Adults gath- 
ered in anxious knots discussing the rumored “sex 
club.” The school administration had cut the time 
between classes in the high school to three 
minutes and forbade boys and girls to speak to 
each other in the halls. Parents were concerned 
about allowing young girls on the streets at night. 
And the young people themselves were seething 
with discontent. 

The youth of the city felt that they as a genera- 
tion were being blackened by the malicious gossip 
that had tarred a few of their peers. They were 
incensed that their social affairs were being run by 
adults. They resented what they considered 
“reprisals” in the curtailment of their freedom. 
They were eager to talk about their “gripes”—and 
they did hour after hour. 

How do I know? Because it was your author 
who was brought into the community to help both 
youth and concerned adults to come to some 
reasonable set of agreements in the “hot spot” 
areas. 

Over a period of nine days, we met every one of 
the 800 high school boys and girls several times— 
first in general assemblies and then in groups by 
classes both with the boys and girls separately and 
together. In each of these sessions, the young 
people were encouraged to clarify the issues, ex- 
press their real feelings, and recommend possible 
remedies for their community problems. 

Concurrently, we met with teachers and parents 
in a series of evening meetings. At the first of 
these, after a brief introduction, the several hun- 
dred adults were divided into buzz groups where 
they “cleared the air” of the things that concerned 
them most and reported back to each other in a 
general discussion led by the outside leader. 

At subsequent sessions the parents and teachers 
worked over item by item the recommendations 


emerging from the various discussions and finally, 
in a combined meeting with the youth of the com- 
munity, voted acceptance of the following parent- 
youth code: 


Towarpb A PARENT-YOUTH 


(Written by Evelyn Millis Duvall with the active 
participation of 2,000 high school boys and _ girls, 
parents, and teachers of a small midwestern city. ) 


Realizing that both adults and young people need 
to know what is expected of them, and sensing the 
confusion among members of both generations over 
what are Prose Ps procedures in these changing times, 
the high school students and their parents and teachers 
in a series of meetings under the leadership of Dr. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, September 14-22, 1953, came 
to the following general agreements: 

1. Any matters concerning other members of the 
family are best discussed within the family. It 
helps when adults are willing to consider new 
ideas, and youth is able to see the wisdom of 
adult experience. 

Members of the family leaving the home are 
expected to indicate if possible where they will 
be, and when they expect to return. This applies 
to members of both generations, and is regarded 
as one of the fundamentals of living together. 

In general, it is not considered advisable for 
young teen-age girls to appear alone in the streets 
at night, unless the distance is short and the 
neighborhood is considered good. Parents and 
youth together are advised to agree upon the best 
ways of assuring young girls safe conduct home 
after evening activities. 

It is wise for some responsible adult to be avail- 
able wherever young people are being entertained. 
This applies to private homes as well as church, 
school, and community activities. It should be 
clear that adult availability does not mean inter- 
ference or too-close “snoopervision,” since youth 
should be encouraged to be responsible for their 
own affairs. 

fee people should be encouraged to participate 
in school, church and community activities con- 
sistent with their age, interests and other respon- 
sibilities. Specifically, 9th grade girls feel that 
they should be allowed such dates as: games, 
shows, plays, hayrides, church functions, school 
programs, etc. This age group agree that they 
are not ready for dates at night clubs or dance 
halls. Ninth grade girls feel that it is all right to 
go with senior high boys if they are dependable, 
and that there is nothing wrong with dating out 
of town boys, if parents approve. 

Going in cars, and to drive-in theaters, etc., de- 
pends upon the responsibility of the boy and 
girl to protect their reputations and the good name 
of the family. Sitting in the car after a date does 
not look well to some people, it is agreed. 

High school students feel strongly that the Teen 
Tavern program and administration should be dras- 
tically revised so that youth has more “say,” or, that 
a teen center not under the school auspices should 
be established downtown. 

The number of evening activities a young person 
participates in within any given week will neces- 
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sarily vary from time to time. In general, youth 
old enough to go out at night should be mature 
enough to be responsible for school work and 
home duties, and still go out without jeopardizing 
health needs. Family discussion helps budget 
time. 

The hour to be in at night depends upon the age 
of the young person, the nature of the activity, 
and the understanding between parents and young 
people. 

In general, it is agreed that hours for school 
nights and weekend evenings for the various age- 
grades be no later than: 

School Nights Friday and Saturday 
Evenings 
7th and 8th 

Grades 9:30-10:00 
9th Grade 10:00-10:45 
10th, 11th, 

12th Grades 11:00 


10:00-10:30 
11:00-12:00 


12:00-12:30 (except 
for special out of town 
affairs that are best left 
up to the individual 
families. ) 
This hours’ schedule is seen as most effective when 
it is interpreted flexibly rather than as a rigid 
curfew. In the last analysis these questions belong 
in families. 
Plans for the Junior-Senior Prom are best worked 
out by the members of those classes in consulta- 
tion with the teachers and parents most closely 
involved. 
A young person should be allowed the use of the 
family car as soon as he or she has a driver's 
license, has demonstrated ability to be responsible 
for the use of the car, and has legitimate use for 
it in getting to and from recognized activities. 
These are matters that belong within family con- 
sultation with parents understanding what the use 
of the car means to young wowm and youth 
recognizing the basis for their parents’ concern. In 
general, it helps to plan ahead for the use of the 
car. 
The amount of allowance given a young person 
depends upon the family income, what the al- 
lowance is supposed to cover, the willingness of 
youth to be responsible for their expenditures as 
well as their ability to earn some or all of their 
own money. Such questions need to be reviewed 
from time to time and adjusted to fit new develop- 
ments. 
A young person making a mistake should be 
allowed to redeem himself and should be expected 
to make amends for harm caused others. Malicious 
gossip among adults is considered irresponsible and 
destructive to the best interests of both adults and 
youth with the community. The branding of all 
youth as undependable because of the irresponsi- 
ble behavior of a few is to be discouraged. 
Adults are expected to provide youth with whole- 
some opportunities to gain the knowledges, skills, 
spiritual attitudes, and moral values involved in 
learning what it means to grow up and become 
a responsible, successful adult. At best, these 
educational opportunities through helpful books, 
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classes, and counseling are provided by the homes, 
schools and churches within the community. 

15. As adults and youth work together for common 
interests in the home as well as in the larger 
community, they often learn to appreciate and 
to trust each other. 

16. It is recommended that this statement be distrib- 
uted as revised to those families in the community 
with young people of high school age. 

17. . . . for other agreements yet to emerge out of 
adult-youth thinking. 

In conclusion: These agreements and understandings 
have come out of a process of mutual consultation that 
is to be continued between the adults and the youth of 
the city. It is expected that as situations change and 
new developments occur, new agreements must be 
reached. 

This is the democratic way of solving problems. 
Within this process lie the strength of the family, the 
integrity of the community, the stability of the nation, 
and the hope of the free world. 


Home Management Practices 


of a Group of High School Girls 


Sister Evcenta Crane, O.P. 
Hoban-Dominican High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


This article is based on a study of the home 
management practices of 51 tenth and eleventh 
grade girls. The concept of management used in 
this study is that management consists essentially 
of three steps: planning, controlling the plan in 
action, and evaluating. Management is decision- 
or choice-making in the light of personal or family 
goals and extends to all one’s resources: time, 
energy, money, materials, and abilities. The home 
management practices of the girls were considered 
in relation to the following activities: (1) choice- 
making and planning in regard to certain house- 
hold tasks, (2) use of money, (3) use of time and 
energy in performing household tasks and in per- 
sonal care, (4) care and selection of clothing, (5) 
care of children outside of the girl's own family 
(baby sitting). In addition, the practices of the 
girls whose mothers worked away from home were 
compared, to some extent, with the practices of 
those whose mothers were full-time homemakers. 

Planning. Four in every five of the girls made 
plans for doing their household tasks. One-third 
of thosé who made plans were “very well satis- 
fied”; two-thirds were “fairly well satisfied”; and 
no one said she was “not very well satisfied” with 
the way her plans worked. 

Of this group of 51 girls, 88 per cent made plans 
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for the use of time on Saturdays (the day desig- 
nated in the schedule used for gathering data for 
the study). About one-half of these plans for use 
of time included four or more activities; one-fourth 
of the plans included only one or two activities. 
Four-fifths of those who made plans for the use of 
time said they usually followed them 

Sixty-seven per cent made plans for the use of 
money, but only six of them were written. 

Controlling plans in action; evaluating plans. 
Three-fourths of the girls who made plans for doing 
their household tasks said that they thought about 
the plans while performing the tasks, that is, they 
controlled the plan in action. The fact that a large 
proportion of the girls changed their plans while 
carrying them out and tried to find quicker or 
easier ways of doing their work gives weight to 
their statement in this regard. 

Use of money. Only one girl in this group of 51 
did not have a regular income (earned or allow- 
ance) but asked her parents for money as she 
needed it. Three girls had an allowance only; 
27 earned all their own spending money; and 20 
had both an allowance and an earned income. 

Forty-four of the 51 girls made their own de- 
cisions for the use of money, Source of income 
apparently had no effect on freedom for decision- 
making in regard to use of money by this group. 

One in every two girls reported saving some 
money; one in five contributed to her family’s 
income, 

Management of time and energy. Two-fifths of 
the group did not try to improve their methods of 
performing household tasks. A large proportion 
of the group did try to find quicker or easier ways 
of doing tasks and were able to mention many 
short cuts or time and energy saving techniques, 
which they used in cleaning, ironing, meal prepara- 
tion, getting dressed, putting up their hair. 

Selection of clothing. Only eight girls selected 
their clothing without the assistance of an adult, 
but almost all had some independence in_ this 
regard. About one-third selected clothing for other 
members of their families. 

One girl in seven made her own decision as to 
when new clothing should be purchased; in three 
of every five cases, mother and daughter together 
made this decision; in six cases the mother alone 
decided. Of four reasons for purchasing new 
clothing which the subjects were asked to check 
if applicable, “worn out” and “outgrown” together 
were indicated a total of 67 times; “grew tired of 
them” and “went out of style” were indicated 28 
times, 
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Baby sitting. Forty-five of the 51 girls did some 
baby sitting; 17 of them twice a week or more. 
Two-thirds said that they usually decided what to 
do with the children they cared for, and all of 
these said that they were very well satisfied with 
the way they got along with children. 

Comparison of daughters of full- and part-time 
homemakers. When the daughters of part-time and 
full-time homemakers were compared in regard to 
the management practices included in the study, 
only four differences between them were statisti- 
cally significant. The findings that daughters of 
full-time homemakers did more preparing of party 
refreshments and were more often responsible for 
cleaning the family bathroom than were daughters 
of part-time homemakers were significant at the 
1 per cent level. Significant at the 5 per cent level 
were the findings that daughters of part-time home- 
makers worked away from home more often and 
that daughters of full-time homemakers more often 
planned party refreshments. 

Other interesting but not statistically significant 
differences were: daughters of full-time home- 
makers did more “helping with” household tasks; 
a considerably larger proportion of them made, re- 
paired, and remade clothing at home; and 10 per 
cent more of them had allowances. Daughters of 
part-time homemakers more often reported being 
“responsible for” household tasks, slightly 
greater freedom to choose how they did their work 
at home, and did more planning for the use of 
money. Twenty-two per cent more of them re- 
ported saving money, and twice as often as the 
other group they contributed to their family’s 
income. All of the girls whose mothers worked out- 
side of the home and 75 per cent of the daughters 
of full-time homemakers did some baby sitting. 
The daughters of working mothers reported twice 
as often as the others that they tried to find quicker 
or easier ways of doing their work. Both groups 
reported with equal proportional frequency the 
making of work plans, freedom to decide the use 
of money, doing grocery shopping, and independ- 
ence in the selection of their own clothing. 

Some implications of the study. The complete 
independence which almost every girl had in de- 
ciding the use of her money and the poor satisfac- 
tion which most of the group expressed with their 
plans for the use of money indicate the need for 
guidance and instruction in money management 
for students at this age level. 

Among the girls -whose mothers worked, em- 
ployment outside the home and baby sitting were 
twice as frequent as in the other group. This could 
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indicate that both mothers and daughters worked 
because of economic necessity or that the girls 
worked because their mothers were employed. 

The study indicated that the daughters of part- 
time homemakers did more conscious management 
of time, energy, and money than did the daughters 
of full-time homemakers. They also saved money 
more frequently than the others did. 

Independence in the selection of clothing, al- 
though not complete in most instances, implies the 
need for instruction in the principles of clothing 
selection and good buymanship in regard to ready- 
to-wear garments. 

Training in child care and the ethics of baby 
sitting, as well as in the management involved, 
seems to be a necessity for students who care for 
children as frequently as did these girls. 

The study also indicated that the daughters of 
full-time homemakers had more guidance, super- 
vision, and direction from their mothers than had 
the daughters of part-time homemakers. 


Teaching Cardiac Homemakers 
Easier Ways of Homemaking 


Martua D. Dinwippie 
Department of Public Welfare of the 
City of New Orleans, Louisiana 


How can we help the homemaker who must 
continue to do her housework and yet must follow 
the doctor's recommendation to “take it easy”? 

Finding a mutual concern in this problem, the 
executive director of the Louisiana Heart Associa- 
tion, Otto Estes, the local home demonstration 
agent, Mrs. Maida Tabor, and the home economics 
consultant of the New Orleans Department of 
Public Welfare decided to join forces in attacking 
it. 

We hoped to develop a project which would 
grow into a community service. Our first step, 
therefore, was to gain the interest and support of 
other agencies in New Orleans. Mr. Estes was 
the natural person to discuss the project with the 
director of the Heart Station .of the Charity Hos- 
pital of Louisiana and with the program chairman 
of the Louisiana League of Nursing Education. 
After developing a tentative class outline, Mrs. 
Tabor and the consultant demonstrated the pro- 
posed classes before a variety of appropriate 
groups. These included selected doctors, nurses, 
.and social workers at Charity Hospital, the Nurs- 
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ing Education League, and staff members of the 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Out of this grew a co-operative arrangement. 
Recommendations for women to attend the classes 
would be made by the Heart Station. The latter 
would also provide a classroom for the meetings. 
The Louisiana Heart Association would finance 
any expenses and provide the necessary supplies. 
The home demonstration agent and the consultant 
would jointly conduct the first two series of lessons 
and train volunteers to teach later groups. 

We decided to limit the first class to from six 
to eight women, Although a topical outline had 
been developed for 5 one-hour meetings it seemed 
desirable to prepare detailed material for only 
the first class. We believed that after each class 
we would be able to see more clearly what should 
be included in the remainder of the series, and 
that we should be guided by the needs and re- 
actions of the homemakers. 

As the lesson plans evolved, the content was 
focused primarily on the correct use of the body 
and the saving of energy in doing housework. 
Because of the low educational and income level 
of many of the women, we tried to keep the mate- 
rial simple and to limit our suggestions to methods 
which involve little or no money. The following 
brief summary indicates the ideas that were stressed 
and the methods used to convey them: 

Lesson I—How you use your body—where your 
energy goes. At the conclusion of the discussion, 
demonstrations, and practice each woman was 
given a set of mimeographed reproductions of 
charts on posture in housework and a card with a 
brief summary of the points made during the 
hour. 

Lesson Il—Reducing movements—saving your 
energy. A take-home card listed ways of reducing 
movements. 

Lesson II1—Studying your jobs to make them 
easier. Marketing and laundering were analyzed 
to illustrate how to study a job with a view to 
making it easier. Four mimeographed charts on 
posture, some laundry suggestions, and a summary 
card were distributed. 

Lesson IV—Arrangement and storage in your 
kitchen. The “Heart of the Home” film was shown 
and homemade articles exhibited to show how 
storage space can be made more convenient, In 
addition to the “Heart of the Home” bulletin from 
the American Heart Association, each woman was 
given mimeographed illustrations of homemade 
storage shelves, dividers, and the like. 

Lesson V—Your day's activities. This was a dis- 
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cussion of the whole job of housekeeping. It was 
considered from the standpoint of what jobs and 
how much should be included in a day and the 
distribution of activities throughout the week. 
There was time also during this hour for a post- 
script to lesson III. 

It took two attempts to get the pilot class under 
way. The attendance of only two women at the 
first meeting showed that the doctors had not 
sufficiently organized their part of the project. 
Six weeks later we made a successful beginning 
with full attendance. 

We warned the women frequently that at first 
the new ways might seem harder than did their 
old procedures but as they kept on practicing them 
they would become easier. At the second class 
we asked for a report from each woman on how 
she had been able to apply the previous lesson in 
her home and what difficulties she had en- 
countered, We were greatly encouraged by the 
improved practices reported, not only at this meet- 
ing but throughout both series. 

After the second lesson we believed our project 
had progressed far enough to warrant giving it 
wider publicity. A Sunday newspaper made it the 
subject of a feature article for the woman's page. 

The second series of classes began a week after 
the first ended, The attendance varied from 17 to 
27, out of a total of 31 women. The same enthu- 
siasm and favorable reports characterized this 
second group. Each one who had missed a class 
eagerly accepted the opportunity to attend that 
lesson in the next series. Their reluctance to have 
the lessons end led the women to propose that 
they attend the next series regardless of whether 
they had been present every time. “Those of us 
who are able could help the teachers by demon- 
strating the right way to do things” was the sugges- 
tion made by one—with hearty agreement from 
others. 

In addition to the cardiac homemakers, four 
volunteers, recruited through the Community 
Volunteer Service of the Council of Social Agencies, 
observed the second series as a part of their train- 
ing to teach future groups. 

When, at the end of each series, we asked for 
suggestions to make the lessons more helpful, we 
received the same answer from both groups. They 
said they had none to make because we had shown 
them so many ways to make their homemaking 
easier, When they added that their one wish was 
that we would continue the lessons because they 
had given them so much enjoyment, we knew that 
our project had a significant “plus” value. 
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New York City 
Observes Nutrition Week! 


CHING-YE LIANG 
Harlem Tuberculosis and Health Committee of 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 


The first week of May 1953 marked the fourth 
consecutive year nutrition week has been observed 
throughout New York City. It is a week when 
community groups, schools, libraries, churches, 
official agencies, voluntary health and _ welfare 
agencies, and industry join forces to remind every- 
one that good nutrition has a vital relation to indi- 
vidual and public health, For many of the par- 
ticipants, Nutrition Week is the high point of a 
year's continuous education on food and teaching 
better food habits to all ages and types of New 
Yorkers. The aim of Nutrition Week is to stimulate 
borough and local groups to present community 
programs emphasizing the importance of diet and 
nutrition, and to co-operate and publicize those 
efforts wherever possible. The primary emphasis 
has been to give added support and impetus to 
the year-round programs already in progress at 
the local level. To the home economist, nutrition- 
ist, and dietitian, it has proved an invaluable tool 
in reaching community groups. To community 
groups, it has been an attractive means of getting 
together and has often helped the groups to de- 
velop an interest in many other programs bearing 
on health and health education. 

Why nutrition week? How did it start? During 
World War II many communities set aside a 
special week in which to highlight their activities. 
Among the nutrition committees employing the 
technique was that of the Harlem Tuberculosis 
and Health Committee (a neighborhood branch 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion). It proved so successful a tool for encourag- 
ing community groups to participate in a year- 
round nutrition program that it was continued 
from 1943 as an annual project. In 1949, the Wash- 
ington Heights-Riverside Committee, also a neigh- 
borhood branch of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, co-operated with Harlem—thus 
expanding the campaign to the entire top portion 
of Manhattan. 


! Written for the food and nutrition section of the health 
division of the Welfare and Health Council of New York 
City. 
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It was agreed that an attempt should be made to 
reach other residents of the city, and in 1950 the 
planning board of the food and nutrition division 
of the health council voted to sponsor a Nutrition 
Week. The interest and enthusiasm were such that 
the board has continued to sponsor the week. The 
success of the project is believed to be due to the 
interest created at the local level. At the request 
of the borough committees, an annual Nutrition 
Week is sponsored now by the food and nutrition 
section of the health division of the Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City. Annually, the 
mayor proclaims the first week of May as Nutrition 
Week and urges all New Yorkers to co-operate. 

For the 1953 Nutrition Week, about 15 different 
major business firms were invited to co-operate 
with the community groups and agencies and with 
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the official agency representatives, by supplying 
literature, assisting with publicity, making displays 
available, and donating time on their radio and 
TV shows. Activities during the 1953 week in- 
cluded special programs in schools, libraries, and 
churches; and various types of programs were 
conducted by the official agencies involved, namely, 
the Departments of Health, Hospitals, and Welfare 
and the Department of Markets. 

Each year, to help local groups in planning and 
slating events for the week, a nutrition theme is 
selected by the planning committee. This past 
year, “Fruits and Vegetables” was the theme 
emphasized, but no theme is ever emphasized to 
the degree that the principles of good nutrition in 
general are lost. The slogan Food Comes First has 
been consistently used for the past three years. 


California in July 


45th Annual Meeting of AHEA, San Francisco, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Theme: Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist 


Program Outline 


Local committee will suggest sightseeing trips 


Informal reception for everyone—hostesses: AHEA officers and presi- 


dents of state home economics associations 


Honorary fraternities’ breakfast 


Two general sessions running simultaneously 


Busses leave for dinner in the country 


Monday All day 
July 5 12 noon Registration opens 
8:30 p.m. Special committee meetings 
Tuesday 9:30 a.m, General opening session 
July 6 Afternoon Visit exhibits 
7:00 p.m. Business and council meeting 
9:00 p.m. 
Wednesday 7:00 a.m. 
July 7 8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. General session 
2:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. Alumnae dinners 
Thursday 7:00 a.m. Alumnae breakfasts 
July 8 8:30 am. Eve opener 
9:30 a.m. Department meetings 
1:15 pan. Division meetings 
4:00 p.m. 
Friday 8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
July 9 9:30 a.m. General session 
11:45 a.m. Council meeting 


1:00 p.m. 


Professional trips 


AHEA to Sponsor Workshop 
for College Club Advisers 


Advisers of college clubs in colleges and univer- 
sities have been invited to a workshop sponsored by 
AHEA at Oklahoma A & M College, January 25 to 
30. One hour of graduate credit from Oklahoma 
A & M may be earned by advisers attending the 
workshop. Representative college club students 
have also been invited to the workshop. 

Larra Zola Cole, chairman of the AHEA advisory 
committee on college clubs, and Frances Urban, 
AHEA field secretary, will serve as workshop 
leaders. AHEA is contributing the funds previously 
used for province workshops since the province 
meetings are not being held this year. 

The purpose of the workshop is to prepare some 
resource material to help strengthen the relation- 
ships between the college club adviser and the 
college club and to strengthen the college club 
program of the AHEA. 


AHEA Doctoral Research 
Fellowship for 1954-55 


The AHEA will award its first AHEA Doctoral 
Research Fellowship for the academic year 1954-55. 
The fellowship carries a stipend of $1500. Appli- 
cants must be members of AHEA who are ready 
for or already engaged in doctoral research. 

The award is financed by the allocation of AHEA 
life membership payments to the fellowship fund. 

Applications must be sent to AHEA by Feb- 
ruary I. 

Application blanks may be obtained from AHEA 
headquarters, 1600 Twentieth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, 


Group Subscription Plan 
for Adult Leadership 


The Adult Education Association of the United 
States announces that subscriptions to its monthly 
periodical Adult Leadership are available at the 
half-price rate of $2 per year to groups of 50 sub- 
scribers. In order to make it possible for AHEA 
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members to take advantage of this group subscrip- 
tion rate, AHEA headquarters will assemble sub- 
scriptions from home economists and forward them 
to Adult Leadership. 


The AEA describes Adult Leadership as 
a non-profit public service—designed to help every group, 
regardless of size or objectives, to achieve group goals and 
streamline group activities. 

Each issue is built in part around a typical “problem 
theme” selected from the experiences of real-life groups, 
such as program planning, getting members, leading discus- 
sions, evaluation performance and handling controversial 
issues. 

Adult Leadership is published [monthly] under a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education—an independent organ- 
ization established by the Ford Foundation. Only the 
financial support of the Fund for Adult Education makes 
these low group rates possible. 

To join in the group subscription plan, make 
your check or money order payable to Adult 
Leadership and mail it with your complete 
name and address to AHEA headquarters, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., by 
February 10. Mark the envelope Attn: Adult 
Leadership. 


Iowa Meeting on “Professional 
Preparation through College Clubs” 


College girls trained today will be the future 
members of the AHEA. Because the colleges and 
universities department of the lowa Home Eco- 
nomics Association feels that these future members 
are so important, the department devoted the main 
part of its annual fall meeting to a panel which 
discussed “Professional Preparation through Col- 
lege Clubs.” Included on the panel, moderated by 
Florence Fallgatter, former president of AHEA, 
were several college club advisers, the present 
lowa college clubs president and adviser, and 
Frances Urban, AHEA field secretary. The meet- 
ing was held at Simpson College on October 3, 
1953. 

The following ideas were brought out: 

Through college club affiliation, students are 
introduced to the Association and have an oppor- 
tunity to focus on future careers and membership 
in AHEA. There is an opportunity to develop pro- 
fessional attitudes as well as organizational skills 
through club work. 

In setting up the year’s objectives the clubs must 
consider the goals of their school’s home economics 
curriculum, needs of the group, the size of the 
club, needs of the campus, availability of funds, 
and the plan for action for the AHEA college clubs 
department. 

It was felt that the clubs needed guidance from 
the state organization in formulating standards of 
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excellence for club work. Yearly calendars of duties 
telling when to affiliate, pay dues, and send reports 
would be helpful. Workshops to develop program 
and organizational techniques are also valuable. 

At the regional and national levels the panel 
suggested that standardized reports are needed. 
Suggestions for programs could also come from the 
national organization. 

Familiarizing club members with the AHEA’s 
Journat or Home Economics is a responsibility of 
all instructors. In order to have strong student 
participation, all faculty members should belong 
to AHEA. Faculty attendance at club meetings 
also gives the girls a “boost.” 

Printed programs based on a theme help to create 
interest. Programs should be planned in the spring, 
then revamped in the fall if necessary. Sponsoring 
recruitment days for high school girls or for girls 
already in school who haven't selected their major 
field is a principal function of college clubs. 

There was a great deal gained from this exchange 
of ideas, and all who attended were enthusiastic 
about this type of meeting which gave renewed 
vigor in our college club work.—Harriet Parsons, 
President, College Clubs Department, lowa Home 
Economics Association. 


Polio Vaccine Trials 
Planned for This Year 


Plans for the forthcoming mass tests of a trial 
polio vaccine were discussed with representatives 
of national organizations at the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference of NFIP State Advisors on Women’s Ac- 
tivities held in New York City, November 9 to 13, 
1953. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis also invited representatives from major 
national women’s organizations—including AHEA— 
to attend the meetings. 

The National Foundation announces that the 
polio prevention program for 1954 centers around 
two developments, “both made possible through 
steadfast support of men in the science laboratories 
by people all over the nation.” 

The first is a trial vaccine against polio. Already 
proved safe in injections of over 600 persons, it will 
be tested for its effectiveness in large-scale trials in 
the near future. Hundreds of thousands of children 
all over the country will be injected before the 
next polio season. Then next fall they will be 
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checked to determine if the injection protected 
them from polio. 

The National Foundation reports that scientists— 
using every possible precaution to insure the safety 
of the children in these field trials by triple-safety 
tests of the vaccine before it is used—have already 
established three facts about the trial vaccine: it 
does not cause polio; it does not cause any other 
disease; it does increase the antibody level against 
polio. 

What remains to be determined is whether this 
vaccine protects against the disease under natural 
conditions of exposure. Reports of the effectiveness 
of the vaccine as shown by the field trials will not 
be available until the end of 1954. 

In the meanwhile there is gamma globulin which 
offers temporary, passive immunity against polio, 

Funds needed to carry out this year's program 
amount to $75,000,000. The National Foundation 
expects that over one-third of this amount will go 
directly for polio prevention. The rest will be used 
to pay for the care of polio victims, for research, 
and for the education of professional men and 


women. 


The Journal Plans to Publish 
List of Summer Workshops 


The Journat plans to publish a list of summer 
workshops and special courses of interest to home 
economists in the April issue. Information to be 
listed should reach the Journat editor by February 
1 and should include name of special course or 
workshop, dates, location, and source of further 
information. Because of space limitations in the 
editorial pages of the Journat only special courses 
and workshops can be listed. Regular summer of- 
ferings will not be included, though, of course, they 
may be announced in the advertising pages as 


usual. 


Correction 


The Journat regrets that in the mention of gifts 
from the Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion to AHEA headquarters cn page 601 in the 
October 1953 issue it was stated that the gifts were 
Catherine Whaley, The state- 
Catherine 


in memory of Grace 


ment should have read in honor of Grace 
Whaley. 
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AHEA Conversation Piece 


Telling a friend about AHEA? 

Looking ahead with a graduating senior? 

Need a “conversation piece” for a prospective 
AHEA member? 


Do you know .. . 

... the AHEA will surely top its membership 
goal of 22,000 this year. With several months to 
go before the close of the fiscal year, membership 
reached 18,600 as of December 1. Let's count 
your new member for February 1. 


. . . the answer to the perennial query: “Do men 
belong to the AHEA?” The answer is “Yes.” 
The Association gains several men members each 
year. One of our honorary members is former 
President Hoover—it was for his World War I 
work as food administrator that he was awarded 
honorary membership. Another, a life member, 
was the Association's first secretary-treasurer, 
Benjamin R. Andrews, A third, a charter member, 
C. F. Langworthy, was responsible for launching 
the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship Fund. 


. . . that, speaking of the Ellen H. Richards Fel- 
lowship Fund, the Association has granted fellow- 
ships to 27 students for graduate study from this 
Fund? Dr. Langworthy launched the campaign in 
memory of Ellen H. Richards in 1911—with $25,000 
raised in 16 years. Now the award amounts to 
$1200 and is granted on a biennial basis. AHEA 
has been granting research fellowship awards since 
1917-18. 


... that since 1951 life membership fees have 
been placed in a special fund to be used by out- 
standing home economics graduates for study and 
research toward an advanced degree in home eco- 
nomics. The first award will be for 1954-55. 


. . » AHEA life members now number 86 and live 
in 34 states and three foreign countries. 


... that Mildred Horton is the ninth executive 
secretary of the Association—the first one having 
served in 1914-15. 


... that the average 1952-53 AHEA member re- 
ceived in services the amount of $11.75 from the 
Association for the $5 paid in AHEA dues. 
Services include the Journat, cost of the annual 
meeting, services from headquarters, and so forth. 
And how do we do it on $5 membership dues— 


the annual budget in the September Journa tells 
the secret—note the income from exhibits at the 
annual meeting and from advertising in the Jour- 
NAL, for example. 


... that our next AHEA president will be 
Catherine T. Dennis of North Carolina. She’s a 
member of a large family, for diversion fashions 
her wardrobe, and, by the way, is a “go-getter” 
when it comes to promoting professional member- 
ship—an interest she shares with President Eliza- 


beth Herbert. 


. . . that the January White Sales are getting at- 
tention from the AHEA consumer interests com- 
mittee this year? The committee has just released 
a television program kit on how to buy sheets— 
based on the AHEA Consumer Standard for Sheet- 
ing, it includes a script, illustrative cards, a copy 
of the AHEA Sheeting Standard, and a copy of 
the AHEA buying guide “How to Buy Sheets.” 
Hope you'll see the program in your area soon. 
Kits for this television program are available from 
AHEA headquarters; price 50 cents. 


. . . that AHEA members have always maintained 
an active interest in the laws that govern the dis- 
tribution and sale of pure food and drugs and are 
credited with being one of the leading organiza- 
tions that worked toward the adoption of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 


... that now is the time to collect maps of the 
West Coast and all points in between—Alaska and 
Hawaii, too, perhaps. Set vacation plans for the 
West in 1954—you'll be there anyway for the 45th 
Annual Meeting of AHEA, remember. Beulah V. 
Gillaspie, senior vice-president, is chairman of the 
program planning committee. With her enthusiasm 
and her energetic committee it’s safe to say that 
the San Francisco meeting is sure to be one of the 


best ever! 


. . » but of course you do know that vacations and 
annual meetings are twice as much fun if we all 
go—and AHEA will be twice as fine an organiza- 
tion if we and all of our home eccnomics friends 
belong! 


Let’s make that goal of 10 per cent more in 


! 
53-54 Evita H. McNavucuTron 


Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
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The AHEA Activities page is your “attendance by 
proxy” at national meetings, conferences, and work- 
shops. The Association’s participation—through the 
attendance of its representatives and through the in- 
terest and follow-through of all members—reflects our 
AHEA group as a “citizen” sharing in general national 
activities, just as individuals share community effort. 
As you know, the AHEA maintains regular affiliations 
with many national organizations—they are listed in 
the September Journal—and, in addition, is invited to 
send representatives to many other meetings where we 
can contribute to an objective in line with our own 
long-term goals or where there is a sharing of interest 
and plans. This month four such meetings are reported 
by the AHEA representatives who attended for you. 
One of them spotlights a speedily approaching problem 
for colleges and universities; another warns of the 
need for citizen preparedness against military attack ; 
another offers comfort on the international scene; and 
the fourth depicts the farm family as a basis for de- 
sirable farm life. 


“New Dimensions for Eduea- 


tion” Theme of ACE Meeting 


Jounre Curistian 

Home Economics Education Branch 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


President Eisenhower opened the thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion which met in Washington, D. C., on October 
8 and 9. He reaffirmed his faith in education and 
emphasized the need for further development of 
the educational exchange program. He suggested 
that this program should include people in indus- 
try as well as in professions. 

The theme for the two-day meeting was “New 
Dimensions for Education.” Margaret Clapp, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, delineated some of the 
major problems in higher education as: (1) de- 
fining the purposes, (2) detecting and developing 
the intellectually able, (3) meeting the shortages of 
teachers, (4) determining the educational needs of 
women, (5) selecting appropriate physical facili- 
ties yet avoiding extravagant expenditures, (6) se- 
curing money for education, and (7) meeting the 
demands for mass education without catering to 
mediocrity. 

Arthur Adams, president of the Council, speak- 
ing on “Education and Stability,” pointed out that 
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the key to the paradox of the free mind in a free 
society is that “when great numbers of people have 
access to all the relevant facts and have the ability, 
the training and the will to think clearly, they tend 
to come to similar conclusions on important issues 
of public concern.” Thus, education has the re- 
sponsibility for helping individuals learn how to 
analyze issues with relevant facts at hand. 

It was Dr. Adams’ conclusion that large expendi- 
tures for defense, active military service for all 
physically qualified young men, and a vigorous 
struggle with communism both at home and abroad 
will be the normal pattern for some time to come. 
Implications for education seem to be: (1) There 
may be continued effort on the part of the federal 
government to reduce appropriations for education. 
(2) There may be continued interruptions in the 
education of our young people. (3) We shall have 
to find a solution to the twin problems of academic 
freedom and national security. 

This year was characterized by Dr. Adams as 
that of “realization.” The increased birth rate has 
finally made an impact on the public schools and 
is expected to result in an increase of one million 
students in college by 1965. This brings in its wake 
the need for additional teachers, new classrooms, 
and more counselors. It was pointed out that there 
is great need for consideration of the pattern 
which higher education will take in the future. 
These questions were raised: Will private institu- 
tions strain their resources to the point at which 
will be impaired? Can public institutions 
the additional load and still maintain 
quality, or must they adopt selective admission? 
Should the community junior college movement 
be accelerated? Is there any possibility that suffi- 
cient financial support can be obtained to retain 
the present balance among types of institutions? 

Dr. Adams pointed to the “general awakening 
throughout the world” which is leading people to 
seek equality of human rights, to question estab- 
lished patterns, and to look to the future with hope. 

One of the sectional meetings discussed “Future 
Patterns of Higher Education” against the back- 
ground of a possible enrollment of 1314 million 
students or 70 per cent increase by 1970. The 
group addressed itself to two questions: 

1. How can mass education be reconciled with 
high academic achievements? 

2. How can the demand for more and better spe- 
cialized training along with better general edu- 
cation be met in all professions and vocations? 

The pattern of higher education suggested in 
Education and Liberty by James B. Conant was 
the basis for much of the discussion. While 
Dr. Conant recommends continued and intensified 
experimentation at every level of education, he 
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questions the wisdom of further expansion of the 
four-year colleges or four-year program in our 
universities as to either number or size. As an 
alternative he suggests that we attempt to expand 
the two-year junior college course and endeavor 
to transform the present four-year colleges into 
institutions of high academic rank and reduce the 
number we now have. The majority of those pres- 
ent opposed Dr. Conant’s idea that the present 
four-year colleges should be limited as to number 
and size. Instead there was strong feeling that 
these colleges should be expanded both as to size 
and program. 

The discussion ended with the recommendation 
that the American Council on Education appoint 
a special commission representing all major seg- 
ments of American education to undertake a con- 
tinuing study of the “Future Patterns of Higher 
Education.” 

In the final general session, J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, spoke on 
“The Federal Legislative Outlook.” He emphasized 
the importance of federal aid to education espe- 
cially in the area of research and recalled that 
much of the research in science as well as that of 
experiment stations in the land-grant colleges had 
been possible because of federal assistance. He 
spoke regretfully of the present tendency toward 
retrenchment and investigations lest such policies 
retard educational progress. By 1970, he warned, 
we may expect to have twice the number of young 
people in college that we have today. Dr. Morrill 
spoke hopefully of adult education and the pos- 
sibility that through this channel we may alert the 
population to the need for support of education 
at all levels. We cannot neglect education at any 
level without feeling the repercussion at all other 
levels. 


Conference of Women’s 


Committee for Civil Defense 


ROSEMARY SCHAEFER 

National Safety Council, Chicago 
Chairman, AHEA Home Safety 
Education Committee 


Representatives of national women’s groups that 
can play an important part in stimulating women’s 
participation in Civil Defense were called together 
for a conference on October 6 and 7. 

The activities began at noon with a visit to the 
White House by invitation of Mrs. Eisenhower, 
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who greeted each guest. An informal tour of some 
of the rooms of the White House followed. 

In the afternoon several films were shown on 
the atomic tests in Nevada and the results on 
homes constructed in the strategic area. Val Peter- 
son, federal civil defense administrator, spoke to 
the group about his recent tour of civil defense 
installations in Europe. He was particularly im- 
pressed with the civil defense set-up in England 
and also described the preparations in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and parts of Germany. 

The entire group was taken to Olney, Maryland, 
to the Federal Civil Defense Staff College, where 
a series of night demonstrations was given. A 
special area known as Rescue Road, which has a 
series of simulated bombed-out buildings of vari- 
ous types of construction, was used for the dem- 
onstration. After a mock bombing, fires were put 
out, and rescue techniques demonstrated. 

One day was given to lectures and demonstra- 
tions by the heads of the departments of the Civil 
Defense Administration. Before the two-day con- 
ference closed the Women’s Advisory Committee 
divided into smaller groups, and round-table dis- 
cussions were held with the members of the Civil 
Defense staff. The representative of the American 
Home Economics Association was included in the 
round table on emergency care, which included 
discussions on emergency feeding, home nursing, 
and first-aid preparedness and women’s responsi- 
bility in taking on the job as block wardens for 
terms of emergency. 

The committee members who attended the two- 
day training conference will be asked to aid the 
Civil Defense Administration in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 


“America’s Stake 


in International Co-operation” 


ANN Krost and SEGOLSON 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Fourth National Conference of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO was held at the 
University of Minnesota from September 15 to 17 
on the theme “America’s Stake in International 
Co-operation.” Delegates to the conference repre- 
sented national organizations interested in educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural matters. For the 
most part these organizations selected people from 
the Middle West as their representatives, since 
this was the first Commission conference held in 
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the central part of the United States. There were 
800 Americans and representatives from the other 
member countries present. 

The purpose of the conference was “to bring 
together a group of leaders broadly representative 
of American life to consider ways to improve our 
understanding of and participation in world affairs, 
particularly through the kinds of international co- 
operation represented by UNESCO.” 

The two-day discussions in the 16 work groups 
centered around four basic questions: 

1. What are the most effective means of intensifying inter- 
national cooperation to raise educational standards? 
What are new elements pertaining to need? How can 
action programs be improved? What is the potential 
effect of education on improvement in world under- 
standing? 
What is the status of the world’s search for human 
rights? What is our contribution? What can we do 
through international cooperation? 
3. How do we increase United States’ effectiveness in 
working with other people? What insights do we have? 
4. What does the Balance Sheet of the United Nations 
show? 

General Walter Bedell Smith, Undersecretary of 
State, gave the keynote address. He stressed the 
importance of developing understanding of the 
peoples, their histories, cultures, and their phi- 
losophies. The responsibility for developing this 
understanding must be widely shared, Every indi- 
vidual must do what he can to educate himself. 
Every school, church, civic club, private organiza- 
tion, international organization, and every govern- 
ment—each must do its part. The building of a 
co-operative peace demands, in the free countries 
of the world, citizen minds which are capable of 
thinking with equal facility and with as much 
accuracy in global terms as most of us thought in 
mere community terms when we were younger. 
UNESCO's role in this manifold task of learning is, 
according to General Smith, “to promote that edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural collaboration among 
organizations and peoples which will help build 
the understanding essential to peace.” 

“World Without End,” a new UNESCO film on 
the work of the United Nations, introduced by 
Myrna Loy, was presented at the first general 
session. 

Harry A. Bullis, general chairman of the Minne- 
sota Sponsoring Committee and chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., expressed alerm re- 
garding the lack of interest and knowledge, as 
well as false and damaging impressions, concerning 
UNESCO. In asking the question “What Do You 
Know about UNESCO,” at least 50 per cent of 
those whom Mr. Bullis queried knew nothing about 
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UNESCO, and some said they had never heard 
of it. 

It was an inspiring and challenging experience 
to meet with such leaders in the development of 
UNESCO as George D. Stoddard, former Commis- 
sion chairman; Benjamin Cohen, assistant secretary 
general, United Nations, Department of Public 
Information; Luther Evans, director general of 
UNESCO; and prominent representatives of edu- 
cational, religious, business, and professional 
organizations, national and international. 


American Country Life 
Association Meets in Ames 


Heven R. LeBaron 
Iowa State College 


Representatives of the organizations affiliated 
with the American Country Life Association and 
other invited organizations met on the campus of 
the Iowa State College on October 6, 7, and § to 
consider aspects of the conference theme, “Getting 
Action to Meet Community Needs.” 

Speakers such as Paul C. Johnson and Ralph S. 
Yohe of the Prairie Farmer, Roger B. Corbett of 
the National Association of Food Chains, J. C. 
Penney, chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Council for Community Improvement, 
Shirley Cooper of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Harry R. Varney, chief of 
staff of the U. S. Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, and Walter R. Courtenay of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tennessee, spoke 
on aspects of this conference theme, Several mem- 
bers of the group presented reactions to ideas pre- 
sented by speakers. Others expressed their ideas 
in group discussions or in the general discussions 
following many of the formal presentations. 

Throughout the conference emphasis was placed 
on the family farm as a basis for a desirable farm 
life and a desirable farm economy. Consideration 
was given to the importance of continued and 
improved programs of education and research to 
promote those factors that will advance the level 
of living for all farm people. Various points of 
view concerning the role of government (federal, 
state, and local) with respect to the elements that 
affect levels of farm living were expressed. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the role of the 
federal government in education and health. Both 
speakers and discussion participants repeatedly 
emphasized the responsibility of the individual in 
stimulating action in the community. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Lita Canavan 
University of Utah 


Do washouts go into teaching? V. McGume. 
Educ. Research Bull. 32, No. 6 (Sept. 1953), 
pp. 151-154. 

There has been much discussion by students and 
faculty concerning the scholastic ability of students 
entering the field of education. Some critics have 
maintained that students who fail in other col- 
leges transfer to colleges of education and “get by” 
with ease. 

The writer made an analysis of the scholastic 
record of a graduating class at one of the univer- 
sities in Florida in order to shed some light on the 
topic. The problems studied were: (1) How do 
the scholastic averages of the seniors in the College 
of Education compare with those of other colleges 
in the university? (2) Which college is receiving 
the best students? (3) What correlation exists 
between the scholastic averages earned at the 
University College and those earned by the same 
students in the colleges of the Upper Division? [A 
first or second year student is enrolled in the 
University College (Lower Division), and during 
his last two years he is enrolled in one of the col- 
leges of the Upper Division according to his major 
interest. 

The study showed that the scholastic averages of 
students in the College of Education are second 
for total years, third for two years in the Uni- 
versity College, and third for three semesters in the 
Upper Division. Students in the College of Arts 
and Sciences had the highest averages for the 
whole period and for the first two years. It is 
significant that in every instance students made 
higher point averages in colleges of the Upper 
Division than they did in the University College. 


Poised at the crossroads of life, R. J. Havic- 
uurst. School Rev. 61, No. 6 (Sept. 1953), pp. 
329-336. 


The author states that “thirteen” is probably not 


the most pleasant age in life, either from the adult's 
point or view or that of the child. Impulsiveness, 
irritability, hostility, and physical turmoil of pu- 
berty annoy adults. 

During this period girls and boys alike work at 

the developmental task of accepting their phy- 
siques. Mental and social characteristics, relations 
with parents and teachers, the ideal self, are dis- 
cussed. 
- As soon as they achieve these developmental 
tasks, young people become happier and pleasanter 
to teach and to have around the house. The 
adolescent is trying to become emotionally inde- 
pendent of his parents and teachers and is going 
through a phase of life which changes him from 
a dependent child to an independent adult. He 
needs adults in certain relations which he does 
not understand. Too often adults themselves do not 
understand. Most of the nonintellectual elements 
of personal growth are “caught” rather than 
“taught.” He needs contact with wholesome, at- 
tractive young adults. 

Growing up is partly a matter of pushing out the 
“limits” of one’s freedom, but there must always 
be limits for the child. He counts on his parents 
and teachers to set the limits for him. 

Thirteen is not the happiest age, nor is it the 
golden age as seen by adults. Every child must go 
through it, and the normal child goes through it 
with some tribulation for himself and for everybody 
else. 


Qualities related to high scholarship in second- 
ary schools, G. E. Anspaucu. School Rev. 61, 
No. 6 (Sept. 1953), pp. 337-340. 

A questionnaire was given to selected pupils from 
successive graduating classes during four years at 
a high school in Chicago to determine the qualities 
and activities which distinguished the best graduat- 
ing students from those who received the lowest 
marks. The top ranking 15 per cent and the 
bottom ranking 15 per cent of each class filled in 
the questionnaire. 

Conclusions drawn from the study were that 
possession of high intelligence, the giving of ex- 
tensive service, regular school attendance, restric- 
tion of dating to 8 or 10 times a month, not working 
for pay more than 10 hours a week, and engaging 
in a considerable amount of homework are condi- 
tions having rather high correlations with school 
marks. 

Such factors as living with both natural parents, 
having brothers and sisters, belonging to fraternity 
or sorority, attending church, having a quiet place 
to study, and coming from a well-to-do or financially 
poor family seemed to have little or no relation 
to school marks. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Marrua PLONK 
and Epna Van Horn 
Oregon State College 


The changing American market: III. The fabu- 
lous market for food. Fortune 48, No. 4 
(Oct. 1953), pp. 135-139 +. 

“There is no Engel’s Law for convenience; if the 
food industry continues to exhibit as much tech- 
nological talent and marketing virtuosity as it has 
in recent years, it is hard to say just where the 
boundaries of its market lie.” This concluding 
statement suggests the content of the article and 
the use made of food production and consumption 
data gathered in 1941, 1947, and 1953 by the U. S. 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Changes in patterns of food consumption are 
presented in such detail and at such length that 
an abstract of facts would be only an arbitrary 
selection. Perhaps a short story can be told with 
the legends on charts that attempt to answer the 
question “What made a $60-billion market?” By 
income groups and for 1941, 1947, and 1953 for 
the most part, answers are: “per cent of cash in- 
come spent on food” (after taxes); “food expendi- 
tures in billions of dollars”; “inflation absorbed 
many of the extra food dollars”; “more people and 
more services lifted volume”; “per capita expendi- 
tures on foods”; “disposition of food dollars in 
billions”; “the U. S. is eating more of almost every- 
thing”; “the rise of processed foods.” 

The editors highlight an item for the market- 
minded reader: “The over-$4,000 consumers—who 
demand ‘convenience’ items—have upped _ their 
food spending almost 60 per cent since 1947.” 

[The family-minded reader, too, will find food for 
thought in this finding.]—E.V.H. 


The skills of management, RK. M. Besse. Elec. 
Light & Power 31, No. 10 (Aug 20, 1953), pp. 
68-73. 

Though this article is written for the business- 
man, the managerial skills it discusses are just as 
interesting to the home economist. Three aspects 
of management are people, action, and procedure. 
Management of people is directing efforts to attain 
objectives. Management of action includes plan- 
ning before the action starts, reviewing during 
action, and analyzing after the action. Manage- 
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ment of procedure is deciding what work is to be 
done, how it will be done, who will do it, how well 
it is to be done, and whether it can be done 
better. 

Broad basic skills applicable to an enterprise 
must be developed in rendering service to cus- 
tomers, making business profitable, encouraging 
full participation of all employees in the enterprise, 
and making people adaptable to change. Skills in 
planning, in organizing, in controlling, in develop- 
ing people, in communicating, and in self-analysis 
are important to management. 

The most important skill in management is the 
ability to motivate people. Motivating people in- 
volves an understanding of people and of tech- 
niques of handling people. Motivation in people 
is developed by a belief in them, by example, by 
participation, by challenging problems, by co- 
ordination, by an atmosphere of acceptance, by 
recognition of achievement, and by the nature of 
the job.—M.P. 


Federal sales taxation and the consumer: A 
symposium on the proposal of the National 
Association of Manufacturers for a federal 
sales tax. Consumer Repts. 18, No. 10 (Oct. 
1953), pp. 455-460. 

The National Association of Manufacturers’ pro- 
posal for replacing federal excise taxes (except 
those on alcoholic beverages and tobacco) with a 
flat-rate tax on all manufactured goods except food 
and food products is presented by means of ex- 
cerpts from the statement by N.A.M.’s president 
before the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Arguments are given to refute the opposition view 
that the tax is hidden and is pyramided in the cost 
of goods to consumers when wholesalers and re- 
tailers add mark-up on costs plus tax paid at the 
manufacturing level. 

The view opposing N.A.M.’s proposal is sup- 
ported by three university professors who have 
published works in the field of taxation and finance. 
In addition to differing with N.A.M.’s denial of the 
pyramiding features of the proposed tax, the pro- 
fessors point out the regressive feature (even with 
food exempt). If such tax had the effect of re- 
stricting consumption, it is asked, would it not be 
more restrictive of business incentive than pro- 
gressive and corporation income taxes at rates 
higher than those favored by the business com- 
munity? It is recognized that present excise and 
income tax programs warrant study as a basis for 
changes in taxes and improvements in levying and 
collecting them.—E.V.H. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by J. Dates 
Florida State University 


Human growth, G. W. Gray. Scientific Am. 189, 

No. 4 (Oct. 1953), pp. 65-76. 

For 23 years the Child Research Council of Den- 
ver has been studying a group of 160 persons from 
infancy. The findings show close interdependence 
of body structure, physiological function, and emo- 
tion in human growth. The oldest of the 160 per- 
sons whose life cycles are being followed by Alfred 
H. Washburn, MD, director, and his 26 associates 
is now 32 years of age and the youngest was born 
[in 1953]. The growth studies are proceeding on 
the hypothesis that continual interplay between 
the individual and his environment is susceptible 
of observation, measurement, and interpretation at 
three levels—physical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical. X-ray photography is used to measure 
growth of bones and of organs, Direct photography 
is used to record shape of bodily development. 
Structural changes of growing up have been re- 
corded for each child, and a study of changes of 
aging of adults is being considered. The film col- 
lection has helped to define the range of normality 
and variations. Each child has his own standard 
of growth, and there is wide variation in the age 
at which junctions between the long bones mature. 
In the bone studies major difference between 
boys and girls is in relative length of the forearm, 
which is longer in boys. 

The Child Research Council is composed of bio- 
chemists, nutritionists, hematologists, and pedia- 
tricians. The Council's own measurements of basal 
metabolic rates published in 1940 were probably 
the first reliable tables from infancy to adoles- 
cence, 

Blood studies are being conducted to determine 
relationship between intake of food, sex differences, 
and pattern of growth. Evidence was found that 
dietary standards of the National Research Council 
may need correcting. Data show that NRC stated 
requirements for certain nutrients during the first 
five years of life are too high. In studying psycho- 
logical growth with reference to intelligence 
quotient the group as a whole fluctuated in IQ at 
certain levels; between five and eight years and 
at adolescence children were unable to function 
as well as at other ages. A close correlation has 
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been found between anxiety level and performance 
in an intelligence test. 


Aggression in doll-play: Interviews of two-to- 
six-year-old white males, C. H. Ammons and 
R. B. Ammons. J. Genetic Psychol. 82, Second 
Half (June 1953), pp. 205-213. 

Ten preschool boys at each age level—two, three, 
four, and five—were interviewed with the aid of 
doll-play to investigate age changes in forms of 
aggressive responses. Two interviews at ten-day 
intervals were conducted with each child. This 
investigation supports findings of other investigators 
who have used doll-play in the study of aggres- 
sion in children, Among the corroborated findings 
is the fact that young children express a good deal 
of aggression. The forms which the aggression 
takes change with age and also become more varied 
with age. There is a greater inhibition of direct 
expression of aggression in older children. Doll- 
play was felt to be a valuable technique for: 
simplicity, appeal to very young children, suit- 
ability for investigating a number of different areas 
of clinical interest, and relative ease with which it 
may be modified to fit the experimenter’s needs. 


The working-through process in dealing with 
anxiety around adoption, M. J. Barnes. Am. 
J. Orthopsychiatry 23, No. 3 (July 1953), pp. 
605-620. 

Much attention has been devoted in the litera- 
ture to the preparation of a child for adoption, to 
the selection of adoptive parents, and to the kind 
of information that the child should be given about 
his adoption. Very little research has been devoted 
to the normal “working-through” process that will 
be necessary over a period of years as the child 
struggles with the normal anxiety about his real 
parentage and about the security of his relation- 
ship with the adoptive parents. The writer cov- 
ered details in the life of a six-year-old boy over 
a period of a year and a half. The child had been 
brought to the United States when he was 1', 
years old. He was one of many discovered by the 
Allied Armies and taken to an UNRRA Center at 
the close of the war. The adoptive mother kept 
a daily record of activities and through consulta- 
tioa with the psychiatric case worker was able to 
treat the child’s anxiety. The child’s verbalized 
fantasies and play clearly revealed his anxiety and 
conflict. His need of reassurance from his adoptive 
parents, his fears of separation from his new home, 
as well as anxiety when encountering new experi- 
ences were treated. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Marcaret MANGEL 
University of Missouri 


Nonealoric sweeteners in canned fruits, E. E. 
Anperson, W. B. Essecen, and C. R. Fevers. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc, 29, No. 8 (Aug. 1953), 
pp. 770-773. 

This study was undertaken to compare the ac- 
ceptability of fruit canned with two commonly 
used noncaloric sweeteners with that canned with 
sucrose sirup and with water alone. Sucaryl sodium 
and saccharin solutions were made of sweetness 
comparable to 30 per cent sucrose by using 30 to 1 
and 400 to 1, respectively, as equivalent sweetness 
ratios. Palatability tests on peaches, pears, blueber- 
ries, raspberries, and sweet cherries indicated little 
difference in acceptability of these fruits when 
canned with sucrose, Sucaryl sodium, or saccharin. 
Rhubarb packed in sucrose sirup was considered 
more acceptable than that packed with noncaloric 
sweeteners. In no case were off-flavors noted with 
the noncaloric sweeteners. All sweetened packs 
were considered more desirable than the water- 
packed fruit. Preliminary work in approximating 
the viscosity of sucrose sirups by the use of pectin, 
sodium carboxymethylcellulose, and a seaweed 
extractive in conjunction with the noncaloric 
sweeteners brought satisfactory results that seemed 
particularly desirable in packs of peaches and 
pears. The substitution of a noncaloric sweetener 
for a 30 per cent sugar sirup results in a reduction 
in calories of 50 per cent or more. 


The effect of heat on the nutritive value of milk 
proteins as influenced by water and fat, L. J. 
Scuroeper, M. H. Lees, and A. H. 
Smiru. J. Nutrition 50, No. 3 (July 1953), pp. 
351-360. 

These experiments were planned to determine 
the part which water plays in protecting the pro- 
teins of whole or nonfat milk solids from damage 
by heat. Dried skim milk (35 per cent protein) 
was autoclaved for 30 minutes at 15 pounds pres- 
sure both in the dry form and when reconstituted 
to levels of 3.5 and 17.5 per cent protein. When 
these autoclaved products were added to a proteiti- 
free basal ration to a total protein level of 10 per 
cent and the ration was fed to dogs, both re- 
constituted milks maintained the nitrogen balance 
of the dogs but the heated dry milk did not. Both 
digestibility and biological value were better for 
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the milks reconstituted before autoclaving than for 
that autoclaved in dry form. 

In vitro digestion of both nonfat and whole milk 
solids subjected to the above heat treatment in dry 
form and at reconstitution levels up to 24.5 per cent 
protein showed all the heated reconstituted milks to 
be digested by the crystalline enzymes more quickly 
than were either the unheated reconstituted or 
heated dry milks. Fat seemed to exert only a 
minimum protective effect on the milk proteins. 


Enzyme inactivation, relation of rates of in- 
activation of peroxidase, catecholase, and 
ascorbase to oxidation of ascorbic acid in 
potatoes and parsnips, J. H. Warrs and R. M. 
Griswoip. J. Agr. Food Chem. 1, No. 8 (July 
8, 1953), pp. 569-574. 

In order to determine whether ascorbic acid 
retention in cooked vegetables could be correlated 
with the rate of enzyme inactivation, potatoes and 
parsnips were cooked by four methods—steaming, 
boiling, baking, and pressure cooking—to various 
internal temperatures between 25° and 90°C, The 
potatoes were assayed for catecholase activity and 
ascorbic acid content and the parsnips for as- 
corbase and peroxidase activities and ascorbic acid 
content. 

Statistical analysis of the data indicated that 
pressure cooking caused the most rapid inactiva- 
tion of the enzyme in potatoes. With parsnips, 
inactivation was slowest with baking. Potatoes 
retained a larger proportion of ascorbic acid than 
did parsnips by all preparation methods, Most of 
the ascorbic acid loss occurred before the vege- 
tables reached an internal temperature of 55°C. 
No relation between the rate of enzyme inactivation 
and ascorbic acid retention was shown. 


Sampling plan for nutrition research program 
on frozen fruits, juices and vegetables, Il. P. 
Scumirr and R. J. Jessen. J. Agr. Food Chem. 
I, No. 11 (Aug. 19, 1953), pp. 730-734. 

Because of the scarcity of information on the 
nutritive value of frozen foods, the National As 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers is sponsoring an 
extensive five-year research program. In the first 
phase, approximately 15,000 nutritional values will 
be determined from a sample of 30,000 frozen 
food packages. Analyses will be made for eight 
vitamins, seven inorganic constituents, carbohy- 
drate, crude fiber, fat, and protein. The basic plan 
for obtaining the sample of the 48 frozen fruits, 
juices, and vegetables from the 1953 and 1954 
commercial pack is described and illustrated. 
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Contributed by Heten 
University of Toledo 

and Nett Wuire 

Purdue University 


Seven indoor enemies of winter comfort. House 
& Garden 104, 10 (Oct. 1953), pp. 184-155. 
Winter comfort depends on more than a good 

furnace or boiler. Seven indoor enemies which 

cause discomfort and their cures are given: 

1. A room or two may become too hot because 
thermostats are located near drafty doors or 
walls and may cause the furnace to operate too 
long, or the sun may be shining in the room. 
A system thermostatically regulated to turn off 
or on frequently will prevent overheating. 

The interior may be too drafty. New radiators, 
convectors, and baseboard or radiant heating 
equipment will diffuse the heat without causing 
rapidly moving currents of air. Weather strip- 
ping and storm sashes help correct drafts. 

The house may be too dry, This is best cor- 
rected by installing year ‘round air conditioning 
units or using a humidifier in the heating 
system. 

The interior may be too sooty. Electronic air 
filters attached to the heating system remove 
dust, soot, bacteria, and pollens. Proper com- 
bustion in the furnace keeps down soot. 

The interior may be too cold. Undersize or 
poorly located heating units or cold floors and 
walls may be corrected by installing radiant 
panel heating. 

The heating may be spotty. By using zone 
heating with separate thermostats all rooms 
may be comfortable. 

Outmoded equipment may be wasteful of heat 
as well as space. Baseboard panels, pipes be- 
neath the floor, and new automatic controls are 
practical solutions.—H.M. 


Five top priorities for designing an air con- 
ditioned house, A. M. Warxrys in consultation 
with C. S. Leorotp. House & Home Edition— 
Mag. of Building 4, No. 2 (Aug. 1953), pp. 100- 
109. 

In considering the cost of air conditioning, you 
should know that every time you cut the peak load 
on the compressor by 1,000 British Thermal Units 
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an hour you cut the installed cost for cooling 
roughly $50 and the operating cost $3 to $5 per 
summer. But what changes pay off? Which will 
cost more than they save? 

People often have false ideas about air- 
conditioned houses. Air-conditioned houses should 
not be sealed tight. A 1,000 cubic foot house needs 
5,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour. But weather 
stripping or sealed windows help. The cooling load 
is not much less where there are east windows 
rather than west windows. Square houses are not 
easier to cool. A slab house is easier to cool than 
is a crawl space house. White paint offers the 
cheapest way of all to cut cooling costs. A flat top 
house is harder to cool than is an attic house. 
Shutters shield east and west windows well. Trees 
help cut cost. The width of the overhang should 
depend upon the section of the country. 

Research shows that a house easier to cool with 
air conditioning will also be easier to cool without 
it. Home cooling should be designed for an indoor 
temperature of 75°F and 50 per cent relative 
humidity. It costs three times as much to cool a 
house in summer as to heat it in winter. 

Consider these factors in keeping homes cool: 

The roof. Vented eaves and louvred gables are 
necessary. Paint the roof white or, even better, use 
white asphalt shingles. Insulation will save more 
money in the roof than anywhere else. 

Windows. Keep the sun off the glass. Insulate 
glass with double glazing. This will cut the sun 
load more than 40 per cent. Tinted glass (heat 
absorbing) is good but expensive. White curtains 
and Venetian blinds cut the heat. Roof overhangs 
are good as long as the sun is overhead. Awnings 
are better. White Venetian blinds or shutters out- 
side would be almost 100 per cent effective. Shade 
trees and shrubs help. 

Moisture. High inside humidity makes one feel 
warmer. Steam causes the humidity to rise. Non- 
absorbing plastic curtains in shower and bathroom 
help reduce humidity. Venting helps. High hu- 
midity beneath the house is bad. Roofing felt 
under floors helps. 

Walls. Three inches of bat insulation will pay 
for itself twice over. White paint is not so im- 
portant on walls as on the roof. 

Heat created in the house. Cooking raises the 
temperature. A fan turned on while cooking will 
help. The kitchen window should be opened a 
few inches while the range and fan are going to 
keep cold air from being withdrawn. The only 
indoor heat source that can't be vented is body 
heat.—H.M. 
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Contributed by Beatrice DoNALDSON 
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Featuring frozen foods, G. E. Vau. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 10 (Oct. 1953), pp. 
993-996. 

Some of the assets of frozen foods are con- 
venience, variety, standardized servings, uniform 
quality, reduced labor time, reduced waste, ade- 
quate reserve supplies, and usually a financial 
saving. To provide convenience, advance planning 
is necessary so that the food is thawed and ready 
for use at the proper time. Frozen foods provide 
a variety in fruit, vegetables, meat, fowl, and fish 
the year around in practically all areas of the coun- 
try. The extent to which uniformity in size of 
portion and quality is improved is influenced by 
the method of purchasing. 

Labor costs are reduced by the use of frozen 
foods, particularly frozen vegetables. With ade- 
quate storage space for frozen foods, many kinds 
of foods are available for an emergency. Whether 
or not the use of frozen foods results in a financial 
saving depends on other factors involving labor 
costs and equipment as well as yield from various 
types and brands of foods. 

When the foods are prepared for frozen storage, 
good packaging materials should be used and the 
center of the package should reach a temperature 
of 0°F within 24 hours after freezing. If foods are 
to be held in frozen storage for a considerable 
period of time, a low storage temperature is 
necessary. 

The rate at which vitamin loss and change in 
flavor and color occur depends on the type of food 
frozen, the quality of the food before it was frozen, 
the effectiveness of the packaging material used, 
and the temperature at which it was held. When 
freezing prepared and precooked foods, careful 
packaging is necessary to prevent loss of moisture 
and to exclude as much oxygen as possible. 

Avoid freezing cooked egg white, crisp fresh 
salads, cooked fresh vegetables, cream pie with 
meringue, cakes with fluffy boiled icing, and any 
food requiring little preparation for service. Pre- 
paring and freezing foods at slack periods can 
provide variety at a busy season later. The-in- 
discriminate preparation of precooked frozen foods, 
however, should be discouraged. Frozen foods of 
highest quality can be ruined during preparation. 
Follow directions for handling food after it is 
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taken from the freezer. The institution which has 
not taken advantage of using frozen products is 
missing an opportunity to serve a variety of con- 
venient, high-quality, and often economical foods. 


Food cost consciousness, J. W. Bryant. Coll. & 
Univ. Bus. 15, No. 4 (Oct. 1953), pp. 49-50. 
Although food cost consciousness and control are 

the responsibility of every worker in a food service 
unit, the director is responsible for economy. In 
order to operate the food service through efficient 
management, the director needs to understand the 
concept of management and how to plan, direct, 
and control operations with efficiency. 

The five major areas of activities in a food serv- 
ice unit are; purchasing; receiving, storing, and 
issuing; menu planning and food preparation; 
service and selling; and management. 

Unless purchasing is done carefully, the success 
of the operation of the food service is in jeopardy. 
The director and the purchasing agent should work 
together closely and co-operate in planning proce- 
dures and methods of buying. The director knows 
the requirements and can provide information for 
compiling specifications. The purchasing agent 
knows the market and is in a position to take ad- 
vantage of competitive offerings. 

The purchasing procedures can be only as effi- 
cient as the receiving, storing, and issuing activ- 
ities. The quality and quantity of all items received 
should be checked to assure that specifications are 
met in accordance with the purchase order terms. 
If the items in the storeroom are arranged system- 
atically and marked with the unit cost, the taking 
of inventory at the end of the month will be facil- 
itated. Written requisitions should be required for 
all items issued from the storeroom if daily food 
cost estimates are to be accurate. 

When planning menus, the total and portion cost 
of each item should be determined with the aid 
of information provided by the current storeroom 
records, In the area of food preparation the man- 
agement functions cannot be overemphasized. 
Standardized recipes should be used for quality 
food production. The person who serves and sells 
food needs to be aware of the direct relationship 
between food cost control and portion control. 

The manager should co-ordinate all of the activ- 
ities of food production by planning, directing, and 
controlling. Plans should cover a long period of 
time; directions should put policies into action; and 
control of activities should be accomplished 
through the knowledge of facts regarding the 
employees and their work. 
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Sartor, LAurA PrepALuE 

New York City Group 
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Geriatrics—a challenging field of problems and 
new goals, O. R. Yost. Geriatrics 8, No. 6 (June 
1953), pp. 342-347. 

In considering new goals in geriatrics, it is well 
to first consider the desires of older people them- 
selves. These desires are: to be independent as 
well as wanted; to maintain their dignity and self- 
respect; to maintain themselves through work; and 
to experience pride and prestige as an antidote to 
idleness. Eight desirable improvements over in- 
adequate past methods in geriatrics are discussed: 
1. The public should be brought to a better under- 

standing of the difficult problems in the field 
of geriatrics. 

Representatives of medical activities must teach 
older people to anticipate factors peculiar to 
aging. 

Relatives must seek to understand needs and 
desires of old people within the home. 

Older people should not be forced to retire. 
Physicians must forewarn old people against 
future stresses. 

Educators need to devise proper tests for intel- 
lectual and physical abilities. 

Improved care must be provided outside the 
home for those who require such care when 
they cannot be maintained in their own homes 
or those of relatives. 

Research into the etiology of certain diseases 
peculiar to the later years is necessary if lon- 
gevity is to connote enrichment of life.—L.P. 


Adults go back to school for health, A. S. Avery. 
An analysis of program reports, R. Sruarr, S. O. 
Wake, J. T. McSuerry, and A. A. Rezny. J. Am. 
Assoc. for Health—Phys. Educ.—Recreation 24, 
No, 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 9-10+. 

A recent survey indicates that about five million 
adults are enrolled in adult education activities. 
Increased enrollment in health and physical educa- 
tion was 190.8 per cent over the last survey made. 
Each of the small number of communities asked 
to report had courses in first aid, child develop- 
ment, geriatrics, and special health problems and 
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indicated that these courses are to be continued 
or expanded. 

There is a definite need for a basic course in 
disease prevention and control, nutrition, or child 
health to provide a foundation for other courses. 
The interest of adults in health protection is rapidly 
increasing. Now is the time for the school to build 
health education on a good firm foundation of co- 
operative education.—G.R.O. 


Interpersonal relationships: Can they be 
“taught”? R. Brener. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
29, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 121-124. 

The problem and the importance of including 
interpersonal relationships in an internship program 
is discussed. While the major function of an in- 
ternship is to give the student practical experience, 
another important phase is to train interns to deal 
adequately and effectively with people. Inter- 
personal relationships cannot be taught by formal 
methods of teaching but can be accomplished by 
creating a situation where learning can occur. The 
intern should become aware of herself as a person 
and develop some insight into her own needs and 
drives in relation to others. How to accomplish this 
cannot be completely set forth. The author de- 
scribes two methods—seminar and open session— 
and recommends further experimenting in both con- 
tent and method.—N.S. 


Help for the handicapped—+self help devices for 
use in bathing and grooming, A. B. Morrissey 
and M. E. Zimmerman. Am. J. Nursing 53, No. 
3 (March 1953), pp. 316-318. 

A study financed by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis is being made at the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of the 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center to 
devise ways to enable physically handicapped indi- 
viduals to achieve independence in dressing and 
grooming themselves. 

The aids being worked out are for the most part 
inexpensive to buy or can be improvised at home. 
A small hand brush from a dime store can be at- 
tached by a rubber suction cup to the wall above 
the wash basin for the patient with a paralyzed 
arm. A bath mit, made from a wash cloth or small 
towel, holds soap inside, so that reaching for an 
elusive cake of soap is eliminated. For persons 
unable to bend, an aid in donning stockings can 
be made by fastening girdle garters to both ends 
of long tapes. Using a cane to prop open the 
stocking until the toe is inserted, one can “work 
on” the stockings by using the tapes as reins.—L.S. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerren Wixakor 
Michigan State College 


New techniques with colored fibers make new 
fabrics possible, G. M. Morsson. Textile World 
103, No. 10 (Oct. 1953), pp. 141, 232. 

Public interest and increased availability of 
“dope-dyed” yarns are stimulating the production 
of “loom-finished” fabrics. These fabrics do not 
require wet finishing and so are, in theory, less 
expensive to produce. The range of colors in dope- 
dyed yarns is now very wide. 

If a color should go out of fashion, dope-dyed 
fabrics may be dyed further in the regular way. 
But the colorfastness will usually not be so good 
as that of the dope-dyed fiber. 

Celaperm and Chromspun are identical to regu- 
lar acetate except for the inclusion of color. 
Dope-dyed viscose works well in blends with wool 
or synthetic protein fibers. Dope-dyed Merinova is 
a casein fiber made from skim milk. Its wet 
strength is low, but, like Vicara, Merinova gives 
good results in blends. Dynel is newly available 
in the dope-dyed form. 

These things are generally true of dope-dyed 
fibers: tensile strength is affected very little, if at 
all, by incorporation of pigments; and the fibers 
behave as well as undyed fibers and better than 
stock-dyed fibers in spinning. 


Huge store expense cited in workroom altera- 
tions, E. Stanton. Women's Wear Daily 87, 
No. 62 (Sept. 25, 1953), pp. 1, 47. 

Alteration workrooms in retail stores throughout 
the country are operating in the red. Improvement 
in these three areas might reduce their losses: effi- 
ciency of methods, equipment, and employee 
performance. 

Manufacturers are at fault when they sell gar- 
ments which are poorly proportioned or poorly 
constructed. Retail salespersons should be more 
careful to sell the correct sizes. Sometimes the 
salesperson errs in suggesting excessive alterations 
or in failing to allow enough time for delivery of 
altered garments. Prices of alterations often in- 
clude only labor and materials and fail to take 
overhead costs into account. 

Another major problem is that of obtaining well- 
trained staff for alteration workrooms. Too few 


young men are training for careers as tailors. Most 
of the graduates of needle trades schools are enter- 
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ing the manufacturing market. Technical high 
schools could do a great service by convincing 
more students of the need for tailors in stores. 


Here’s the new H-B loom at Borden Mills, R. 
Presstey. Textile World 103, No. 10 (Oct. 
1953), pp. 98-101 +. 

A new push-button operated power loom has 
several distinctive features. The loom has a new 
type electric clutch and brake, both centrally con- 
trolled by the push-button switch. When a warp 
end breaks, the loom stops with the harnesses level, 
making it easier for the weaver to repair the break. 
To restart the loom the weaver simply presses the 
button. 

The loom is made to require no machine oil, with 
annual greasings only of the sealed bearings. Thus 
the danger of oil stains on the fabric is minimized. 
Nylon gears and cams are used in such a way that 
no two steel gears are together. Precisely machined 
and plated finishes on all metal gears reduce wear 
and friction. Roller and ball bearings are used 
throughout the loom. 

Humid air is drawn through the warp, reducing 
the need for high humidity in the weave room. 
Lint is removed by a vacuum duct. Ease of main- 
tenance is one of the loom’s greatest advantages. 


Dyeing wool at elevated temperatures, |. J. 
IANNARONE, H. F. CLapnam, and R. J. Tuomas. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 42, No. 20 (Sept. 28, 1953), 
pp. 666-671. 

Manufacturers are experimenting extensively 
with blending wool and Dacron or Orlon or other 
new fibers. In dyeing these synthetic fibers, 
temperatures above 212°F are essential for best 
results. Therefore it becomes important to know 
how wool reacts to the higher-temperature dyeing 
with pressurized equipment. 

Excessive temperatures proved hazardous to the 
wool, but dyeing at 225°F for 40 minutes produced 
wool of higher tensile strength than conventional 
dyeing of from 3 to 5 hours at 212°F. The greatest 
advantage of high-temperature dyeing appears to 
be its reduction of excessively long dyeing cycles. 
This seems to be a promising method of dyeing car- 
pet wools, 

Raw Australian wool stock dyed at higher 
temperatures was noticeably more fast to washing 
than similar stock dyed at boiling. Good results 
were obtained with cashmere and camel's hair. 
However, there is no advantage in using elevated 
temperatures for dyeing wool for some shades and 
uses. 
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The Family in the American Economy. By Hazer 
Kyrx. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953, 407 pp., $6. 

All home economics programs, whether in teach- 
ing, Extension Service, research, or business, need 
to be based on a sound knowledge of the economic 
position of families. Because home economists have 
so often been in agreement with the characteriza- 
tion of economics as a “dismal science,” Dr. Kyrk 
does a valuable service by bringing together what 
we most need to know. By focusing on the family, 
we are given a vantage point from which to view 
the economy. The resources, needs, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities of families are reviewed and the eco- 
nomic problems of families in carrying out their 
functions are described. The view of economics is 
a broad one, including the laws and institutions 
through which the economy operates. 

The chapters on “American Families Today,” 
“Contributors and Claimants to the Family In- 
come,” “Amount and Adequacy of Family Incomes,” 
and “Social Security” provide a ready reference of 
essential basic information. In addition, the book 
includes many thought-provoking discussions, such 
as those of poverty, consumer production, the eco- 
nomic position of homekeeping women, and the 
standard of living. Dr. Kyrk’s distinction between 
“the push of economic necessity . . . [and] the pull 
of attractive opportunities for earning” in the dis- 
cussion of the reasons for earning by married wom- 
en is an illuminating one that a reader will long 
remember and that helps us to think more clearly 
about the characteristics and problems of women 
who have the double jobs of homemaking and paid 
employment.—Gertrupe Weiss, Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Mothers On Their Own. By Exvsrun Rocurorp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1953, 
210 pp., $2.75. 

Based on personal experience, her own, and that 
of other families in similar circumstances, Mrs. 
Rochford has written a practical and stimulating 
book for mothers who are widowed, divorced, or 
for other reasons left on their own with young chil- 
dren to support. She strongly advocates that these 
mothers promptly re-establish homes of their own 


and set about learning to provide successfully for 
the support, health, and happiness of the whole 
family. She takes the reader step by step through 
procedures that have been used successfully in 
finding suitable living arrangements, finding em- 
ployment, and building wholesome family relation- 
ships. 

Generalizations from the literature on child de- 
velopment, family relationships, and home manage- 
ment are presented from chapter to chapter and 
given vitality in brief descriptions of mothers on 
their own using this information in solving the 
wide variety of personal and family problems that 
confront them. Community resources for education, 
recreation, and religious life are concisely discussed 
as they relate to child development; legal problems 
and resources for dealing with them are considered; 
and guidance is given for dealing with the special 
relationships problems of fatherless children and 
of children in families that have been broken by 
divorce. 

The book will be helpful to mothers who can 
manage their own emotional adjustments without 
the assistance of trained counselors and who use 
good judgment in selecting from the wide variety 
of suggestions those appropriate for their par- 
ticular set of circumstances. It is certainly written 
in the spirit of helping mothers on their own enjoy 
their lives more fully, and it gives them no leeway 
for failure. It should have value on reading lists of 
college home economics courses in family rela- 
tionships and home management for highlighting 
the special problems of mothers on their own, for 
the chapter on legal problems of women, and for 
experience in evaluating both the content and the 
method of the counsel offered.—Dora S. Lewis, 
Hunter College. 


Marriage. By Eart Lomon Koos. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953, 441 pp., $4. 
This text, written by a well-qualified sociologist, 

is intended for those students who look for an 

“enjoyable experience” in their pursuit of knowl- 

edge. The author has drawn heavily for his in- 

spiration upon the first textbook in this field by the 
late Ernest R. Groves (p. v.) The philosophy of 

Dr. Groves is supported and supplemented with 

extensive case study materials and other selected 

research data. Cartoons, charts, and diagrams cater 
to student interest. 

In addition to the usual textbook topics on 
dating, engagement, sex, and divorce, the author 
has included discussions of growing old in mar- 
riage and of marriage and war. Bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter draw heavily from sociolog- 
ical journals and other texts. Each chapter has a 
summary and ideas for class research projects. In 
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many cases, there are suggestions for sociodrama 
and films. 

On all issues, the author attempts to keep dis- 
cussion open and to stimulate student thought by 
avoiding recipes and easy-to-take “tests.” Excep- 
tions to this perhaps are a listing of qualities which 
an individual must have (p. 46) and use of the 
word “unwholesome” as applied to courtship (p. 
132). Home economics students will find the 
chapters on economic aspects of marriage and on 
parenthood disappointing in comparison with the 
basic courses which most of them take in home 
management and child development. More atten- 
tion to the effects of money management on rela- 
tionships is needed. The statement that “develop- 
mental parenthood” means that “the family is child 
centered in its aims” (p. 223) will be challenged 
by both students and instructors. It is doubtful if 
child development courses hold that point of view 
and more doubtful if marriage courses could. 

This text presents a ready-to-use framework for 
a college marriage course. Liberal use of supple- 
mental research materials will be needed to give it 
form and M. Jr., Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


How to Evaluate Students. By FLEcK. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 
1953, 85 pp., $1 (paper bound). 

Miss Fleck has compiled a booklet which should 
be helpful not only to teachers and students who 
“have a sincere interest in evaluating and feel a 
need for help in understanding and appreciating 
the total individual” but to all others in the field 
who are interested in various types of evaluation. 
The author has skillfully presented the technique 
of analyzing one’s basic philosophy as the starting 
point for developing a broad evaluation program 
and has shown how an effective evaluation program 
can be developed from a philosophy based on: 
dominant democratic ideals, effects of the culture 
on individuals and groups, a knowledge of the way 
in which individuals grow and learn, and the role 
of home economics. 

One could not read this book without being 
challenged to experiment with a variety of evalu- 
ation techniques, both formal and informal types, 
in order to better understand one’s students and 
to provide a better learning situation. A discus- 
sion of the importance of each specific type of 
behavior, an explanation of what is meant by each 
specific type of behavior and how it is related to 
other types of behavior, and an explanation of ways 
of evaluating each type of behavior are given. 
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Ways of intelligently interpreting and using evi- 
dence secured from a single instrument as well 
as combination of instruments are explained. 

This book should serve as a stimulus to teach- 
ers to develop unique and effective evaluation de- 
vices and to select intelligently from those devices 
which have been developed by others.—JuNE 
Cozinr, Northwest Missouri State College. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease. By Lenna F. 
Cooper, Eprra M. Barser, Hevcen S. 
and Henprika J. Rynsercen, Twelfth edition. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, 790 
pp.. $4.50. 

The latest edition of this popular textbook has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
Throughout the book more emphasis has been put 
on food habits of countries other than the United 
States and on the work of the Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations in the field of nutrition. 

Among other changes are revision of the chap- 
ters on feeding of children and on children’s dis- 
eases to point up more of the psychological as- 
pects; grouping children’s diseases together in a 
more logical form; listing the exchange method of 
teaching diabetic diets; mentioning additional thera- 
peutic diets as in arteriosclerosis, nephrosclerosis, 
kwashiorkor, and a diet for blood donors; and 
grouping recipes for use in therapeutic diets to- 
gether in one chapter instead of adding them to 
the chapters discussing individual foods, thus 
making them more available as does the new 
recipe index. 

References at the end of the book have been 
brought up to date and amplified. 

One of the few criticisms this reviewer had 
concerned the schedule suggested for adding foods 
to the infant's diet. Most foods, according to her 
experience, are added much earlier. 

Because of its broad concept of the role of nutri- 
tion this book is useful to both public health and 
hospital nurses, to dietitians and nutritionists, and 
to any one who would like to get an idea of the 
present concept of nutrition. It is easy to read.— 
Cuepwau Srei, Portland, Oregon. 


Essentials of Physiological Chemistry. By 
Arrnur K, ANnperson. Fourth edition. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953, 480 pp., $5. 
This is a revision of a standard textbook. New 

material includes: two pages of very elementary 

discussion of isotopes, Haworth formulae for car- 
bohydrates, some additions to and revision of the 
chapters on enzymes and carbohydrate metabolism, 
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the treatment of chemotherapy, the adrenal hor- 
mones, and the physiological action of vitamins. 
However, the main outline of the book as well as 
much of the material presented remains as in the 
previous editions. 

The author states in his preface that the text is 
designed for the student with “limited preparation 
in chemistry and biology” but with a background 
of at least a brief course in organic chemistry. The 
reviewer examined the book, with two others, with 
a view to a possible change in text for a laboratory 
course in biochemistry required of majors in nutri- 
tion and dietetics who present one course each in 
organic chemistry and quantitative analysis as pre- 
requisites. It seemed somewhat too elementary to 
fit the needs of this course. However, Dr. Ander- 
son presents most of his subject matter very simply 
and clearly, if somewhat too briefly. The first 
chapter on biophysical chemistry is, to the review- 
er, rather the least satisfactory in the book. One 
gains the impression that too many things are 
discussed, none of them quite adequately. One of 
the most difficult problems in teaching today is the 
brief elementary course in basic science which is 
essential to the major in a field which emphasizes 
application, Dr. Anderson's textbook remains one 
of the better of the very elementary presentations 
of physiological chemistry, but it needs to be used 
by an instructor with a large fund of enthusiasm 
and a great deal broader knowledge of biochem- 
istry than is supplied by the book.—Ruru Oxey, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Into the Freezer—-and Out. By Donato K. Tress- 
Cuuwrrorp F. Evers, Barspara HutcHincs 
Evers. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
New York: The Avi Publishing Co., Inc., 1953, 
246 pp., $3.75. 


January 1954 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: (a) Cuter Dieritian; new dietary department, 300-bed 
general hospital; department well staffed; minimum $5000; Mid- 
west. (b) Curer piermian; fairly large general hospital; residential 
town near San Francisco. (c) and assistanr DIETI- 
TANS: large teaching hospital; new dietary department; univer- 
sity city, South. (d) Asststanr and pieriTians; 350- 
bed hospital affiliated with one of country’s leading private prac- 
tice clinics; staff of 75 Board specialists, 125 residents; large city, 
university medical center. (e) Pu.D. in foods with college teaching 
experience; university faculty appomtment. (f) pieririan; 
350-bed general hospital; outside US. (g) Dierrman to direct food 
service in cafeteria and restaurant of new hospital affiliated uni- 
versity group; West. (h) Two assistant o1errTiaNs; voluntary 
general hospital; 300 beds; college town, New England. (i) Foop 
PRODUCTION MANAGER; one of country’s leading teaching hospitals; 
outstanding opportunity. (j) Executive mousexeerer; general 350- 
bed hospital; large city, university center, West. MEDICAL 
BUREAU, Buanetce Laason, Director, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


NYLON THREAD 


for all sewing 


e Easy to use, hand or machine 
on any machine, any fabric 
Won't shrink, rot or mildew 
e Makes finer, stronger seams 
60 colors — 100 yd. spools 


THE HEMINWAY & BARTLETT mec. co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 


PLAN NOW FOR 1954! 


Positions Open 


For College Teachers: 
Associate professor in charge of teacher education in 
home economics. Begin second semester. Salary open. 
Combination of equipment and home administration 
with some radio-TV. Begin January 26. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. 
Foods and nutrition, including quantity cookery. $4700 
for nine months. 

For Food Service Managers: 
Catering manager immediately. Man or woman. Salary 
open, 
Food supervisor. $5200. 
Assistant production managers. $3720 to $4320. 

For Home Economists in Business: 
To head home service department for a manufacturer. 
Salary open. 
With nutrition and journalism training. $5000. 
To promote food products. Salaries open. 

All types of positions now being listed 
for later in the year. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Kay Williams Offers .. . 


Dietitian 

For restaurant or school in lowa— Salary $300-400 
Home Economist 

30-35, equipment, travel and car a must Salary $300-325 
Home Service Workers 

Need two—25-35, will live in New Mexico 

Test Kitchen Worker 


Experienced only, with plenty of poise and ability 
To: $500.00 


Public Relations Sales Promotion Worker 
Travel Coast to Coast, all expenses $325.50 


Foods & Equipment Editor 
Farm background—live East $5,000.00 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Des 


Crafts popular with adult educa- 
tion groups are illustrated and de- 
scribed in two new 96-page paper- 
covered books in the Sunset Craft 
Books series. “Handmade Rugs,” writ- 
ten and illustrated by Doris Aller, 
discusses the choice of weaves, 
fabrics, and colors in rug design and 
gives instructions supplemented by 
photographs for making five kinds of 
rugs—hooked, braided, laced, knotted, 
and woven. 

“Sunset Ceramics Book” by Herbert 
H. Sanders, professor of ceramic art 
at San Jose State College, California, 
will inspire the beginner with its 
photographs as well as aid him with 
directions if he creates in clay without 
outside instruction. The book is also 
intended as supplementary material for 
student and teacher in the classroom. 

The books may be ordered by title 
from the Land Publishing Co., Menlo 
Park, California. Price of each is 
$1.75. 


A filmstrip dramatizing “Personal 
Problems of Adolescent Youth” has 
been developed under the direction 
of Professor Norman Woelfel of the 
Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University to help teach- 
ers understand what they can do to 
help junior and senior high school 
students work out their many con- 
flicts. The filmstrip is complete in it- 
self but comes accompanied by notes 
to use as commentary and a short 
bibliography. Order from the Teach- 
ing Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, making 
checks payable to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research. Price $3. 


Storage space in houses has 
again been the object of study by the 
Small Homes Council, with the re- 
sult that partitions made of thin 
studless walls are recommended for 
making extra closets or supplying 
storage space in atticless and base- 
mentless homes. These partitions may 
also serve as room dividers in houses 


constructed with roof trusses or by 
other open-room techniques. 

The circular describing designs and 
materials and the way they are used 
in making closets, book shelves, and 
so on, is titled “Storage Partitions” 
and may be ordered from the Small 


Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Price 
10 cents. [A sheet giving working 
drawings for constructing storage par- 
titions is available also at 25 cents. | 
If desired, this circular may be or- 
dered with 24 others on home build- 
ing and improvement which have 
been issued by the Council, the price 
of the set being $2.50. If the set is 
ordered, the buyer's name is placed 
on a list to which all future publica- 
tions of this kind will be sent. 


Slidefilms covering many phases 
of home economics and agriculture 
are listed in a 27-page catalog titled 
“Slidefilms of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.” It may be ordered as 
Agriculture Handbook No. 17 from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


“Standards Are Your Business,” 
says the American Standards Associa- 
tion, Inc., in a booklet of that title 
addressed to the business executive. 
It tells also what standards are in- 
tended to do for the consumer and 
touches briefly on industry-govern- 
ment co-operation in obtaining and 
using standards for manufactured 
goods. Free copies may: be requested 
from the American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 East 45th Street, New York 


Its 199 pamphlets having reached 
the 20,000,000 circulation mark, the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., has 
issued a report in which it lists its 
“best sellers” and defines its purposes. 
“The Public Affairs Committee was 
founded in 1936 to provide the av- 
erage citizen with pamphlets that 
interpret, in easily readable language, 
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the latest information on basic social 
and economic problems. The Com- 
mittee is a voluntary, unpaid group,” 
says the report. “ .. . Each member 
of the Committee is outstanding in 
some particular field of scholarship or 
public activity; each has broad inter- 
ests in the field of public affairs.” 

“The Races of Mankind,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 85 issued in 
1943, is first on this list of pamphlet 
best sellers. Second is “Blood—Your 
Gift of Life,” No. 145. 

A new title in the series is “Let's 
Work Together in Community Serv- 
ice,” No. 194, It describes one family 
situation that had grown steadily 
worse over a period of years even 
though various social agencies had 
attempted to solve the individual 
problems as attention was called to 
them. The pamphlet concludes by 
pointing out how in this present day 
the basic problems of the family 
could have been discovered through 
the co-ordinated effort of the several 
types of agencies so that a more con- 
certed attack could have been made 
to keep new problems from cropping 
up. A more family centered approach 
was needed to bring long-term re- 
sults. Though dramatically written, 
the pamphlet is actually a summary 
of a comprehensive statistical study 
of the human problems and the com- 
munity services in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, by Bradley Buell and Associates. 

Order the booklets by title and num- 
ber from the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


“Just a Minute—Are You Ready 
for a Job?” is the eye-catching title 
of a 24-page booklet which teachers 
and others working with teen-agers 
may find handy when the question of 
stopping school to obtain a job rears 
its head. Order the booklet by title 
from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Price 10 cents per copy, 8 
cents each for 50 or more, or 5 cents 
each for 100 or more. 


A refrigerated store display case 
for eggs which maintains a tempera- 
ture of 45° to 55° has been devel- 
oped in connection with a co-opera- 
tive research study on egg merchan- 
dising by Cornell University and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Re ‘ 


GENERAL 

AHEA President Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert and Mrs. Mary 
Davis Gillies, both of McCall's Mag- 
azine, received special recognition for 
the kitchen exhibits they designed for 
the Texas State Fair at a luncheon 
given in their honor on October 15 at 
the Dallas Athletic Club by the Lone 
Star Gas Company. 

Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama represented 
the AHEA at the inauguration on 
October 17 of Dr. Franz Edward 
Lund as president of Alabama Col- 
lege; and Elizabeth Stephens, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Home Economics 
Association, was the Association's rep- 
resentative at the inauguration on 
October 50 of Dr. Henry K. Stanford 
as the fifth president of Georgia State 
College for Women. 

Mrs. Eugenia P. Van Landing- 
ham of Tarboro, North Carolina, 
home demonstration agent in Edge- 
combe County, was installed as presi- 
dent of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association at the 
close of its meeting in Buffalo, New 
York, from October 27 to 30. 

The Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) 
HEIB’s have initiated a scholarship 
fund, and in two fund-raising projects 
in 1952 and 1953 over $800 was 
raised. The group has been making 
arrangements to provide for an AHEA 
international scholarship for the 1954- 
55 academic year. The Pittsburgh 
HEIB’s have decided that for two 
years some worthy student will bene- 
fit from their scholarship fund. An 
annual project will be maintained to 
provide funds. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Margaret Fedde, former chairman 
of the home economics department 
at the University of Nebraska, who 
taught last year at the College for 
Women in Beirut, Lebanon, and 
Alma Fritchoff, formerly of Oregon 
State College, are this year on the 
staff of the American College for 
Girls in Cairo, Egypt, to help in the 
development of a four-year program 
in home economics leading to a 


bachelor's degree. 


Harriet E. Wagner of Middle- 
town, Delaware, is another member 
of the AHEA who is this year teach- 
ing at the American College for Girls 
in Cairo. 

Ruth Henderson, who has been 
in charge of teacher training in home 
economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, is a Fulbright lecturer in home 
economics this year at the Superior 
School of Agriculture, Athens, Greece. 

Peggy MeLaren, a graduate of 
Iowa State College, is teaching this 
year at the College for Women in 
Beirut, Lebanon. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA, “New Horizons” was 
the theme of the meeting of the Ala- 
bama Home Economics Association 
on November 6 and 7 in Birmingham. 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet were 
consultants, and the program included 
a panel on “Progress Through Re- 
search in Alabama.” 

ALASKA, The Fairbanks Home 
Economies Association is promoting 
a recruitment program by arousing 
interest in careers in home economics. 

Four lectures on “Creative De- 
sign” were presented by Ruth Pen- 
ington of the University of Washing- 
ton as part of the Fourth Annual 
Short Course for Homemakers spon- 
sored by the Extension Service of the 
University of Alaska from October 17 
to 24. 

Arthiel Spaulding arrived in Ju- 
neau in September to become district 
home demonstration agent when 
C. Hallene Price left to be married 
to John McElroy of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Vena Clark, recently appointed 
assistant professor in the home eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of Alaska, is in charge of clothing, 
textiles, and art classes. 

ARIZONA, Robert S. Flinn, MD, 
president of the Arizona Heart Asso- 
ciation, explained the work of the 
American Heart Association at a 
luncheon meeting of the Arizona 
Home Economics Association on 
November 6 at the Westerner Hotel 
in Tucson. 

The program of child guidance 
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and parent education has been ex- 
panded by Phoenix College by the 
offering of a weekly play laboratory 
and child study groups for families on 
the waiting list for entrance into the 
regular nursery school. Parents of the 
nursery school children are staff 
members. 

Dedication of the new Home Man- 
agement House and new Nursery 
School at the University of Arizona 
was held on November 21. 

B. Eleanor Johnson, former di- 
rector of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Arizona, 
and Edith Ranney of the textiles and 
clothing staff have retired. Mrs. Mil- 
dred Jensen is acting director of the 
School of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kaylor, who stud- 
ied for her master’s degree in the 
University of Pittsburgh's Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, has joined 
the home economics staff at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Wagner, president of the California 
Home Economics Association and 
co-ordinator of home and family liv- 
ing at Chico State College, is a mem- 
ber of the State College homemaking 
curriculum subcommittee of the state 
committee on standards for occupa- 
tional or vocational curricula. 

The Association, as a participating 
member of the Non-Partisan Round 
Table on Governmental Affairs, com- 
posed of the legislative chairman and 
president of national women’s organi- 
zations, was hostess to the group at 
its November 7 meeting at the newly 
housed California Institution for 
Women, Corona. Speakers included 
Adriel Hilton, deputy attorney gen- 
eral, Los Angeles, who discussed 
“Adoptions”; and Dorothy M. Dona- 
hoe, assemblywoman of the 38th Dis- 
trict, Bakersfield, “How We as Wom- 
en’s Organizations Can Improve Our 
Techniques in Dealing with Legisla- 
tion and the Legislature.” 

The Northern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association 
went on record as recommending that 
all sections of the Association invite 
representatives from nearby college 
home economics clubs and chapters 
of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica to participate in their meetings. 

Dr. Ruth L. Huenemann, former- 
ly of the University of Tennessee and 
recently returned from Peru, where 
she spent a year as nutrition consult- 
ant to the Peruvian Ministry of Health, 
has been appointed nutritionist on the 
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staff of the School of Public Health 
of the University of California. She 
will direct a training program for pub- 
lic health nutritionists leading to the 
degree of Master of Public Health. 

CONNECTICUT. Pearl Grandy, 
supervisor of home economics for the 
Hartford Public Schools for many 
years, retired in June. She will con- 
tinue to make her home in Hartford. 

Mrs. Arra S. Mixter, who retired 
in July after completing 25 years as 
director of the home service depart- 
ment of the Hartford Gas Company, 
is now Mrs. Nels C. Nielson of Weth- 
ersfield. She is president of the Hart- 
ford Home Economics Club. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, A 
benefit tea at the British Embassy 
on October 27 opened the season's 
activities for the D. C. Home Eco- 
nomics Association. High light of the 
afternoon was a talk by Sir Roger 
Makins, Great Britain’s ambassador 
to the United States. He welcomed 
over 450 members and guests and 
thanked the Association for its sup- 
port of Denman College in Marcham, 
England. Proceeds from the tea will 
be used to aid home economics work 
at the College. Sir Roger was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold, 
president of the D.C. Association, 
who visited Denman College last 
summer. 

In the receiving line to greet the 
guests were Lady Makins, wife of the 
ambassador, and their twin daughters, 
Cynthia and Molly; Mrs. Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., wife of the Attorney 
General; Mildred Horton, executive 
secretary of the AHEA; Mrs. Zelta F. 
Rodenwold; and Mrs. Isabelle McGov- 
ran, president-elect of the D.C. Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Ella McNaughton and 
Mrs. Elinor Lee were in charge of 
arrangements for the tea. 

Kathryn Towne returned in Sep- 
tember to the staff of George Wash- 
ington University after a year in 
Greece as a Fulbright professor at the 
Superior School of Agriculture in 
Athens. 

ILLINOIS. A Nutrition and 
Weight Control Project is being 
sponsored by health and educational 
groups in Illinois. Although Winne- 
bago County was used as a pilot coun- 
ty during 1953, organizational and 
educational materials developed will 
be used in other communities in 1954. 
Pauline Brimhall of the University of 
Illinois is co-ordinator of the project. 

To determine the riboflavin 
needs of adolescent boys, a 70-day 
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in England, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
France, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. She observed work in adult 
education in home economics and vis- 
ited trade schools and areas where 
home industries were conducted. 
IOWA. “The Art of Growing 
Up” was the subject of the featured 
speaker, William Clyde Donald, II, at 
the fall meeting of the lowa Home 
Economics Association on November 
6 in Des Moines. Dr. Donald serves 
as psychologist and chaplain to the 
Deaconess Hospital of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and as pastor of Bethel 


study on 8 boys was made during the 
summer at the University of Illinois. 
The study was conducted under a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture con- 
tract sponsored by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics. 
It was supervised by Janice Smith. 

Home Economics for Men, a 
new course at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity this year, has 27 enrollees. It 
includes a study of selected areas of 
home economics dealing with values 
of personal and family life. 

Mrs. Ruth Adams of Southern 
Illinois University spent the summer 


In any class you have, there's 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 


10 different money management booklets dea! realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face —cover 


everything from children’s spending and ways to plan enough for 


For complete listing of booklets and film- ¢ 
strips, send for this free folder. => == 


recreation, to buying new equipment for the home. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money prob- 
lems. Each is a 35-mm, silent filmstrip with talk 
to be read while pictures are shown. Free on loan 
for one week, 


Money management can be fun to learn if the materials the 
teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. HEC's 
booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy ways to 
teach both secondary and adult education groups about wise 
money handling. Neither filmstrips nor book- 
lets contain any HFC advertising. All have 
been approved by outstanding authorities in 


education, government, and industry. 


Bow 


Director of Consur er Education 
Househoid Finunce Cory oration 


Consumer tducation Department 
HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE Nome 


School 


Address 
City Jone Stale 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Dept. JHE 14 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 
Please send me a free copy of the 1954 Money 
Management Program folder. 
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Church in the same city. Representa- 
tives of 4-H Clubs, Future Home- 
makers of America, and college home 
economics clubs participated in a 
panel, “Our Contribution.” 

KANSAS. “Marriage, Divorce, 
and the Family” was the theme of 
the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Family Life Association held in co- 
operation with the Topeka Inter- 
Professional Group at Washburn Uni- 
versity, Topeka, on October 9. Guest 
speakers included the Hon. Paul 
Alexander, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Division of Domestic 
Relations and Juvenile Cases, Toledo; 
Max Rheinstein, professor of compar- 
ative law, University of Chicago; the 
Hon, Walter A. Huxman, governor of 
Kansas from 1937 to 1939 and Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 10th 
Circuit since 1939; and Robert G. 
Foster of the Menninger Foundation 
and president of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations. 

Faculty members at Kansas State 
College have been trying to encour- 
age and to become better acquainted 
with students specializing in their 
areas. Early in October, Lois Schulz 
and other child welfare and euthenics 
staff members gave a progressive din- 
ner party for all students interested in 
family life and child development. At 
the end of October, 25 staff members 
of the departments of institutional 
management and foods and nutrition 
entertained 60 students at a foreign 
food buffet supper at the home of 
Mrs. Bessie B. West. More than 25 
foreign dishes were served. 

The Fourth Annual Conference 
on Teacher Education was spon- 
sored in Topeka on October 23 and 
24 by the Kansas Advisory Council 
on Teacher Education in co-opera- 
tion with the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the teachers colleges 
of Kansas. Gordon Mork of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota addressed two 
meetings. 

Helen Clark, director of the De- 
partment of Home Economics and 
Family Life Education of Wichita, is 
the Kansas home safety education 
chairman, 

KENTUCKY. “Meeting Tomor- 
row'’s Challenge through a Look at 
Home Economics Today” was the 
theme for the Kentucky Home Eco- 
nomics Association meeting in Louis- 
ville on November 6 and 7. The fea- 
ture of the Friday afternoon program 
was a talk by Esther McGinnis of 
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Ohio State University on “How Well 
Is Home Economics Meeting Family 
Needs?” Guest speaker at the ban- 
quet Friday night was Mrs. Ralph 
Hobbs of Cataula, Georgia, chairman 
of the publicity committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. For the first time the state 
meeting included exhibits. 

LOUISIANA. Five district school 
lunchroom workshops for school 
lunch managers were held at the 
Louisiana State University Laboratory 
School in Baton Rouge during the 
summer. They were sponsored by the 
State Department of Education and 
the home economics department of 
the University. Seventy-five per cent 
of the managers participated in work- 
shop activities. 

A series of 5 one-day district work- 
shops for Negro school lunch person- 
nel was completed in October. 

Mina Glidden, research associate 
in home economics, and Loiraine 
Davidson, assistant professor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, are new faculty 
members at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Both are from Michigan State 
College. 

T. O. Tugwell is the new director 
of food service at the dining hall at 
Pan American House at Louisiana 
State University, and Norma Hinnen 
is the new assistant at Laville Dining 
Hall. 

Ruth Tatum has joined the staff 
at Northwestern State College, Nat- 
chitoches, as supervisor of student 
teaching. 

Mary P. Collins has been ap- 
pointed area supervisor on the staff 
of the school lunch section of the 
State Department of Education. 

MARYLAND. “Public Relations,” 
with group dynamics technique, was 
the theme of the fall meeting of the 
Maryland Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at the new Mergenthaler Vo- 
cational Technical High School in 
Baltimore. William M. Smith, Jr., of 
the Pennsylvania State College was 
the speaker and discussion group 
leader. His presentation “You Are the 
Key to Better Public Relations” 
stressed improved intergroup relations 
and set the stage for group cliscus- 
sion: “Let’s Talk It Over; How Can I 
as a Home Economist Have Better 
Public Relations?” 

Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor 
of home economics, was honored at 
the meeting by Association members 
and friends who presented her with a 
life membership in the AHEA and 
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an antique Sheffield omelet dish. 
E. V. McCollum, professor emeritus 
of Johns Hopkins University, pre- 
sented the life membership to her, 
and Edna McNaughton of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland presented the 
silver dish. 

Mary Faulkner scholarships 
were awarded this year to Norma 
Jean Harper of Baltimore and Shirley 
M. Cross of Howard County. Miss 
Harper is attending Western Mary- 
land College and Miss Cross, the 
University of Maryland. 

Dr. Mary Mather, former head of 
the home economics department at 
Hood College, is now on the staff of 
the University of Illinois. 

New home economics staff members 
at Hood College include Irene Pista- 
chio and Joan Foreman. 

Ann L. Mikell, formerly home 
economist for the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton branch of the Frigidaire Sales 
Corporation, is now field home econ- 
omist in the southern territory for 
Corning Glass Works. | 

MICHIGAN. “Our Changing 
Food Supply” was the theme of 
Michigan Nutrition Day at Michigan 
State College on Ase 12, which 
attracted over 600 persons. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Nutrition Council in co-operation 
with the foods and nutrition depart- 
ment of the College. 

Speakers and their topics included 
L. A. Maynard of Cornell University, 
who discussed “World Food Prob- 
lems”; Lloyd M. Turk, director of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station, “The Role of Soil in Produc- 
ing Foods of High Nutritive Value”; 
and E. M. Nelson of the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, “The Phi- 
losophy of Food Fortification.” Five 
panels discussed food fortification, soil 
as it affects the nutritive quality of 
food, food from the garden to the 
table, chemicals in foods, and fluori- 
dation of public water supplies. 

A Workshop on City Super- 
vision at Michigan State College last 
summer was attended by 27 super- 
visors from 14 states. Consultants 
were: Berenice Mallory of the Home 
Economics Education Branch, Office 
of Education; Meta Vossbrink of 
Michigan State Cotlege; and Mrs. Rex 
Todd Withers of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

“Working and Planning To- 
gether for Satisfying Family Living” 
was the theme of the State Curricu- 
lum Conference for Homemaking 
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Teachers held at Michigan State Col- 
lege from November 5 to 7. Johnie 
Christian of the Home Economics 
Education Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion, and Allison Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were speakers. 

“Community-wide Approaches 
to Adult Education” was the theme 
for the Conference for Adult Educa- 
tion at Michigan State College on 
October 5 and 6. 

MINNESOTA. “Meeting the 
Health Needs of the Community,” 
the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, held on November 14 at the 
University of Minnesota with the 
Minnesota Dietetic Association co- 
operating, was interpreted to include 
the world community. Program high 
lights included an illustrated talk 
“Tamin to Tamain” (or from rice to 
dance skirt) by Anne Kimball, for- 
merly with the World Health Organi- 
zation in Burma; a play, “To Live in 
Faith”; and a talk on “Maternal and 
Infant Health” by A. E. Rosenfield, 
MD, of the Minnesota Department of 
Health. 

“Teaching Techniques with Em- 
phasis on Group Processes” was the 
theme of the annual fall conference 
for home economics teachers in Min- 
nesota on the St. Paul campus of the 
University of Minnesota from August 
31 to September 4, attended by 256 
teachers. Ned Flanders and Sulo 
Havumaki, of the University staff, 
served as leaders, and Ella J. Rose 
of the staff and Aura I. Keever, state 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, as advisers for the general plan- 
ning committee. 

Developing class and non-class 
activities in the areas of child guid- 
ance and family relationships was 
emphasized at regional fall confer- 
ences for teachers in the adult home- 
making program. 

Homemaking teachers attending the 
state convention of the Minnesota Vo- 
cational Association heard Gordon 
Mork of the University of Minnesota 
discuss “Home Economics and the 
Psychology of Learning.” His talk 
was followed by a symposium on 
home experiences as a part of the 
vocational program. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Minnesota 
include: Dr. Helen E. Sherrill, head 
of the family relations and home man- 
agement section; Dr. Helen Pilcher, 
nutrition; Mrs. Joy Wilson, related 
art; Nada Ahrens, institutional man- 
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agement; Mary Andrews and Mer- 
cein Benzie, foods; and Elizabeth 
Rivers, home economics education. 

MISSISSIPPI. “You Are the 
Key to Better Relations” was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Jackson on November 6 and 7. 
Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted of Min- 
neapolis was guest speaker. Esther 
Segner's graduate class in evaluation 
at Mississippi State College served as 
an evaluation committee for the 
meeting. 

Authorization has been given for a 
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new $200,000 Home Economics 
Building to be constructed in the 
near future at Alcorn A & M Col- 
lege. 

Jean Fackler, formerly of Bakers- 
field College in California, is now 
home economics teacher trainer at the 
University of Mississippi. 

New staff members at Mississippi 
Southern College are Stanley E. 
Fowler, who is teaching courses in 
Family Living, and Mrs. Jane E, 
Robson, who is directing the School 
Lunch Education program and teach- 
ing Institutional Management. 


What about this 
“New Non-Fattening 


Sweetener” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SUCARYL 


Parpon us if we’re two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But. . . right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about SucaryL (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 
it. Here, briefly, is the story — 


SUCARYL gives sweetness without calories. 

With all its full, clean sweetness, SUCARYL has no nutri- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SucarYL— 
and never add a calorie. 


SUCARYL has no bitter aftertaste. 

To many veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ ve 
tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SucaryYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “‘off”’ taste. 


SUCARYL is safe. 


Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt- 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


SUCARYL holds its sweetness in cooking. 

See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SucaryL recipe booklet.* SuCARYL keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 


We hope you'll make this a “check 
list’? when you try—and compare—Sucary bbott 


*At pharmacies; or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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MONTANA. Helen Hollands- 
worth, recently of Oregon State Col- 
lege, is the new teacher trainer at 
Montana State University at Missoula. 

Eleanor Wilson is the new home 
management specialist with the Mon- 
tana Extension Service with head- 
quarters at Montana State College. 

The new state supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics is Flora Mar- 
tin, recently field service director at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 
She succeeds Julia Menefee, who is 
now in Montevallo, Alabama. 

Dorothy Loch, who recently re- 
ceived her master’s degree in home 
economics education from Oregon 
State College, is the new assistant to 
the state supervisor of vocational 
home economics. 

NEW JERSEY. Rutgers Univer- 
sity has instituted a graduate pro- 
gram in home economics. Plans are 
being made for the establishment of 
a professional degree in home eco- 
nomics education as well as for grad- 
uate work in other areas of home 
economics. A course now being taught 
at the Newark center of the Univer- 
sity will be followed by others in 
Newark and New Brunswick during 
the spring semester. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Martha 
Creighton, president of the American 
Vocational Association and the second 
home economist to hold this office, 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the 
North Dakota Vocational Association 
on October 23 in Minot, held as part 
of the annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Education Association. 

Mrs. Dinah Baker is the new 
resident director of the Home Man- 
agement House at the University of 
North Dakota. She will also be in 
charge of the nutrition and dietetics 
course work for students in the School 
of Nursing. 

Twenty-three seniors in home 
economies at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, before returning to 
College last fall, made visits to high 
school homemaking departments near 
their homes as part of the work for 
their senior methods classes. 

OHIO. The department of colleges 
and universities of the Ohio Home 
Economics Association is preparing 
a brochure of summer school offer- 
ings of home economics courses in 
Ohio schools and a recruitment pro- 
gram folder to be distributed this 
spring and is continuing the Ram- 
seyer study regarding the role of 
home economics in family living. 
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As part of their recruitment pro- 
gram the Cincinnati-Dayton HEIB’s 
have adopted a big sister program. 
Each member has been assigned a 
little sister—a potential member. 

Ohio college clubs have offered 
their services to speaker's bureaus as 
their contribution to home economics 
recruitment. 

The Cleveland Homemakers recent- 
ly held a hobby auction to earn 
money for the AHEA Headquarters 
Fund. 

The two Ohio State University 
graduates recognized for outstanding 
professional contributions at the Uni- 
versity’s Home Economics Alumnae 
Day in Columbus on October 17 were 
Mrs. Doris Risley, a Columbus 
homemaker, and Eloise Davison, 
formerly of the New York Herald 
Tribune and now a consultant in New 
York City. Miss Davison gave a 
luncheon talk on “How Industrial Re- 
search Serves the Homemaker.” 

Margaret Walsh, Civil Defense 
chairman of the Cleveland Dietetic 
Association, and her committee have 
published a manual on emergency 
feeding, and registered and assigned 
155 dietitians to existing and auxiliary 
hospitals. They are also co-operating 
with PTA groups in recruiting 40 
cooks for each of some 30 auxiliary 
hospitals which will generally be lo- 
cated in schools. 

Evelyn Brockett is now home 
service supervisor of the Cleveland 
office of the Cleveland Electric Ilu- 
minating Company. 

Kisoon Hyun of Korea was pre- 
sented with teaching materials, cloth- 
ing, and funds for books and express 
by the Home Economics Club and 
the chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
at Ohio Wesleyan University upon 
her return in September to her native 
land. She expected to teach in Seoul 
University this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Margaret 
Louise Ross, who received the Mary 
Swartz Rose Fellowship of $1,000 for 
graduate study in nutrition or allied 
fields, is a graduate student and assist- 
ant in the School of Home Economics 
at the Pennsylvania State College. 
The award was announced on August 
28 at the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Los Angeles. 

TEXAS. Hazel M. Rennoe, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics at 
Texas State College for Women, died 
on August 2, 1953. She had been a 
member of the College staff since 
1939. Miss Rennoe was chairman of 
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the AHEA’s textile and clothing divi- 
sion from 1945 to 1947 and was un- 
tiring in her efforts to help the Texas 
Home Economics Association raise its 
quota for the AHEA headquarters 
building. 

VIRGINIA. Attendance at the fall 
meeting in Williamsburg on October 
10 of the Eastern District of the Vir- 
ginia Home Economics Association 
was the largest in the history of the 
district. W. M. Corwin of the South- 
ern States Cooperative, the principal 
speaker, discussed “You Are the Key 
to Better Relations,” the theme of the 
meeting. 

The West Central District of the 
Association met in Roanoke on Octo- 
ber 10 with William A. Tingle as the 
principal speaker. His topic was 
“Decorating with Budget Ideas.” 

WASHINGTON. “A Career in 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the career day program sponsored for 
high school girls by the Northwest 
Washington Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on October 23 on the campus 
of Western Washington College. 
Members of the Colhecon Club at the 
College assisted. The film “Spotlight 
on Careers” was shown, and a panel 
of home economists discussed their 
respective areas. 

Kathryn Detring, a new member 
of the staff of Western Washington 
College, is teaching clothing and tex- 
tiles. She received her MS degree at 
the University of Missouri. 

WISCONSIN. Speakers and their 
topics for the fall meetings of the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion on November 6 and 7 included 
Esther Latzke of Armour & Company, 
who spoke on “Widening Horizons in 
the Field of Home Economics”; Glenn 
R. Hawkes of Iowa State College, 
“Television as a Teaching Medium”; 
and Helen C. Dawe of the University 
of Wisconsin, “Sense and Nonsense in 
Family Living.” 

Dr. Elfriede Brown, recently on 
the staff at the University of Utah, 
has been appointed director of home 
economics at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. 

Flora Manning of the University 
of Wisconsin has been appointed by 
Governor Koh'er for a six-year term 
to the State Advisory Committee on 
Food Standards. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Wisconsin 
include Jane Ferrell, nursery school; 
Suzanne Colton, related arts; and 
Mary Buckler, clothing and textiles. 
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Crisco’s Golden Rules make cake-making 
easier and speedier than old-fashioned 
recipes. And because they are precise, 
successful results are assured. When 
students use Crisco, they can be sure 

of higher, lighter, more tender, finer- 
textured cakes than with other types 

of shortening or ordinary recipes. 


Procrer & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., 
lvorydale 17, Ohio 


DO’s and DON'Ts of CAKE-MAKING 


WHEN THIS 
HAPPENS: 


THIS MAY BE 
THE CAUSE: 


Heovy streok 


Incomplete mixing. 


Cold ingredients. 


Improper cooling. 


Beat vigorously by hand or increase 
mixer speed. Scrape mixing bowl 
frequently. Overmix rather than 
undermix quick method cakes 


Use ingredients at room temperature 
for easier blending. Or increase 
mixing time. 

Cool cake in pan on a cake rack so 
that air circulates freely around it 


Cake cracks 


Boked at too high 
temperature. 


Check oven temperature to be sure it 
is os specified in recipe. 


Coke falls or runs 
over edges of 
baking pon. 


Too much batter for pan. 


Batter rises, sp lls over 
edges. Cake from 
remaining botter falls. 
Insufficient baking. If 
removed from oven 
before completely 
baked, cake may fall 
Too much baking 
powder 


Use pan size recommended for 
recipe. If smaller pans are used, fill 
them half full and bake remaining 
botter in cup cakes 


Cake is baked when it begins to pull 
away from sides of pan. No imprint 


| should be left when top of cake is 


touched lightly 


Use level measurements. 


Coke breaks or is 
difficult to remove 
from pan. 


Improper cooling 
Removing cake from 
pan too soon after 
baking 


Improper preparation 
of pan. 


Incomplete mixing 


| Allow cake to cool in pan or rack 


10-20 minutes. Loosen frem sides of 
pan with knife. Place rack over top of 
cake in pan and invert rack and pan 
together. 


Brush pan with Crisco or use paper 
liner on bottom 


Beat vigorously by hand or use faster 
mixer speed 


Small flat coke 


Pan too large for 
batter. 


Not enough leavening. 


Use size recommended in recipe 
Measure size of pon before using. 


Test baking powder by stirring o 
spoonful in water. If active, it will 
bubble at once 


FREE WALL CHART 


cinnati 1, Ohio. 


“Do's and Don'ts of Cake-Making” —is available in size 
suitable for classroom use. Write to Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. J-3 , Box 837, Cin- 


Use two 8" layer pans (1's" deep); brush 
lightly with Crisco and dust with flour. 
Or line bottom of pan with heavy paper. 


Measure 2 cups sifted cake flour, 1's cups 
sugar, | teaspoon salt and ‘4 cup Crisco 


into a large mixing bowl. Add *s cup milk. 
Mix thoroughly for 2 minutes. 


Stir in 3 teaspoons double-acting baking 
powder and add 's cup milk, 2 eggs and 1 
teaspoon flavoring. Mix thoroughly for 


2 minutes. 


Pour batter into pan and bake at 350° FP. 
for about 25 minutes. 


Allow cake to cool in pan on cake rack for 
10 to 15 minutes. Loosen edges with spat- 
ula. Place rack over top of cake and pan 
and invert together. Remove pan and cool 
cake before icing. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS — 
AND EXHIBITORS 


“Your Equipment Dollar” is the 
subject of the latest booklet in 
the Money Management series of 
the Household Finance Corporation, 
writes Leone Heuer, director of 
the consumer education department. 
Plannned especially for homemakers 
and students of homemaking, it “is a 
miniature encyclopedia on kitchen 
and laundry equipment,” she says. In- 
cluded are up-to-date “buy-points,” 
information on planning equipment 
expenditures, shopping wisely, and 
caring for large and small appliances. 
To obtain, send 10 cents to the Con- 
sumer Education Department, HFC, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Contemporary and fine old sil- 
ver is on display in the Towle Gallery 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, week- 
day mornings from ten to noon, after- 
noons from two to five. The Towle 
Silversmiths extend a cordial invita- 
tion to home economists to visit the 
Gallery. Tours through the Towle 
plant (which houses the Gallery) are 
conducted twice daily, at 10:30 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m. 

A new 35 mm filmstrip, “The Ster- 
ling Silver on Your Table,” is available 
for classroom use. In full color, the 
filmstrip includes table settings, uses 
of individual pieces, entertaining 
ideas, and design information. For a 
print, write to the distributor: Audio- 
Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


Photogenic for food photogra- 
phy and easy to use in special diets 
are only two of the qualities of Minute 
Rice described in an attractive folder 
titled “Facts You Should Know.” The 
folder may be requested by name 
from the Product Publicity Depart- 
ment, General Foods Corporation, 250 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York University announces 
that Betty Lyons, a senior in the 
School of Education, received a 
1953 Borden Home Economics Schol- 
arship Award as outstanding home 
economics senior at the University. 
The award was established in 1944 


and consists of $300 plus a certificate 
in recognition of a superior scholastic 
record. Students who have completed 
two or more courses in food and 
nutrition are eligible. Miss Lyons is 
specializing in food and nutrition and 
is planning a career as a dietitian. 


Quantity recipes and a portfolio 
of teaching aids are available upon 
request from the Maine Sardine In- 
dustry, 48 Winthrop Street, Augusta, 
Maine. 


Fabrics to bleach and those not 
to bleach are described in a new 32- 
page booklet, “Reach for the Bleach,” 
published by the makers of Purex Dry 
Bleach. How often to bleach, how to 
use bleaches with an automatic wash- 
er, how to remove spots and stains, 
and how to use the chlorine bleach 
in dry form are also told. The booklet 
is available free to home economists 
and teachers. For classroom use, 
teachers may request the leaflet 
“About the New Purex Dry Bleach,” 
which is available in quantity for 
students. Address requests for either 
publication to Flanley and Woodward, 
30 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Home laundry procedures, 
equipment, and supplies are discussed 
in an 80-page booklet, “All About 
Modern Home Laundering,” which is 
offered the home economics profes- 
sion at a special price. The Ruud 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 
automatic gas water heaters, is the 
publisher. Among the seven consult- 
ants who contributed to the booklet 
are two home economists, Pauline 
Beery Mack and Elaine Knowles 
Weaver. The use of the automatic 
washer for both the well-known fabrics 
and the newer fabrics of man-made 
fibers is described. A “Special 
Recipe” section gives 12 different 
“recipes” for laundering household 
items zequiring unusual handling. 
Order the book from the Ruud Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh 1, 
Pennsylvania. Price to home econ- 
omists is 50 cents—35 cents for quan- 
tities of 13 or more. 
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A new interlining made of Fiber- 
glas is being used in men’s and 
women’s coats and children’s wraps 
to give them added warmth. The 
garments are to be found in the 
stores for the first time this winter. 
Called Fiber-Temp, the interlining is 
a thin layer of fluffy, soft, light-weight 
Fiberglas that has a fabric facing. 
Besides having insulating properties, 
it is also dry-cleanable, washable, and 
mothproof. 


Medical departments of indus- 
tries have directed many requests for 
information on nutrition education to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. To answer these requests, this 
company's Health and Welfare Divi- 
sion has prepared a leaflet titled “Nu- 
trition in Industry” which suggests 
ways to develop employee interest and 
lists nutrition education materials 
available from its office. 

Other recent publications of this 
company of interest to home econ- 
omists are: “Understanding Your 
Teen-Ager,” a 20-page illustrated 
booklet, and a new edition of the 
“Metropolitan Cook Book.” Home 
economists may request any of these 
three titles from the Health and Wel- 
fare Division, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, | Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


A home economist has been 
added to the staff of the Educational 
Service Department at Bristol-Myers 
(makers of Trushay Lotion). She is 
Mrs. Janice Tighe, a graduate of New 
Jersey College for Women and a for- 
mer teacher in the Little Falls and 
the Passaic (New Jersey) school sys- 
tems. 


“Heart of the Home Program” 
requirements are met by the Mary 
Proctor Hi-Lo Adjustable Ironing 
Table, say its makers in announcing 
that their new ironing table model 
can be lowered to 24 inches, 3 inches 
further downward than the original 
model, has off-center legs for greater 
knee room, and has wheels on the rear 
foot bar. Mary Proctor suggests a 
plastic sheet on the floor to protect 
long garments from soiling. For heart 
patients and others who should not 
bend over, Miss Proctor suggests that 
tape be attached to one end of the 
sheet and pinned to the ironing board. 
The floor covering can then be pulled 
up by the tape without the necessity 
of stooping. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


45th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, California 


July 6-9, 1954 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early. All requests must Bs accompanied by a 
deposit check of $10 per room (or a minimum of $5 per person) made ena to the AHEA HOUSING BUREAU. The 
deposit holds the room on your arrival date regardless of the hour of arrival, and is credited to your account. Plan to 
share a room if possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [ | 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 

Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice . Fourth Choice 

Second Choice : . Fifth Choice 

Third Choice j Sixth Choice 

Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(If, after making reservations, you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. Deposit 


will be refunded if notice is received in time for space to be reassigned.) 
Date of Departure Approximate hour 
If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


. Check for $ payable to AHEA Housing Bureau is enclosed. 
Signed: 


BE SURE TO 
SICN YOURNAME => (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 
expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER) 
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23 
20 
32 
24 
19 


35 

47 
58 
49 
54 
40 
7 
53 
30 
44 
52 
57 
ll 
10 


(over) 


+ 
8 Alexander Hamilton, 631 O'Farrell 


Bellevue, Geary & Taylor 
Biltmore, 733 Taylor 
Brayton, 50 Turk 

Californian, 405 Taylor 
Canterbury, 750 Sutter 
Carlton, 1075 Sutter 

Cecil, 545 Post 

Chancellor, 433 Powell 

Clift, Geary & Taylor 
Commodore, 825 Sutter 
Drake Wiltshire, 340 Stockton 
El Cortez, 550 Geary 
Fairmont, 950 Mason 
Fielding, 386 Geary 
Franciscan, 350 Geary 

Golden State, 114 Powell 
Huntington, 1075 California 
King George, 334 Mason 
Manx, 225 Powell 

Mark Hopkins, 999 California 


Palace, Market & New Montgomery 


Pickwick, 85 Fifth 

Plaza, Post & Stockton 

St. Francis, Powell & Geary 
Senate, 467 Turk 

Sir Francis Drake, 450 Powell 
Somerton, 440 Geary 
Spaulding, 240 O'Farrell 
Stewart, 351 Geary 
Stratford, 242 Powell 
Sutter, 191 Sutter 
Whitcomb, 1231 Market 

Y. M. C. A. Hotel, 351 Turk 


MAP OF DOWNTOWN SAN FRANCISCO SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN SUITE 
$ 6.00-10.50 $ 8.50-12.00 $ 9.00-13.00 $15.00-25.00 
5.00— 8.00 8.00-10.00 9.00-11.00 14.00-22.00 
5.00 6.00 7. - 
2.50— 3.50 3.50- 4.50 4.50— 5.00 ~ 
5.50- 7.00 7.50— 9.00 8.50-10.00 16.00-17.50 
5.00 6.00— 7.00 8.00— 9.00 18.00 
3.50— 4.00 5.00— 5.50 6.00— 6.50 ~ 
4.00— 6.00 5.00— 6.00 7.00— 8.00 - 
5.50 7.50 8.50 ~ 
8.00-12.00 10.00-15.00 10.00-18.00 25.00-35.00 
4.00— 7.00 6.00— 9.00 7.00-10.00 - 
6.00— 7.00 7.00- 8.00 9.00 14.00-18.00 
5.00— 7.00 6.00— 9.00 9.00-10.00 14.00-20.00 
10.50-16.00 13.50-19.00 13.50-19.00 28.00—37.00 
4.00— 6.00 5.00— 7.00 7.00— 8.00 - 
3.50- 4.50 5.00— 5.50 7.00— 9.00 10.00-12.00 
3.50- 4.50 5.00— 5.50 6.00— 7.00 8.00—10.00 
6.00-12.50 8.00-15.00 8.00-15.00 15.00-25.00 
3.50- 5.00 4.50— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 
5.00— 6.50 6.50—- 8.50 7.50- 9.00 10.00-14.00 
10.00—14.00 13.00-18.00 13.00-18.00 25.00-35.00 
8.00-13.00 10.00-15.00 12.00-17.00 24.00-60.00 
4.00— 5.50 5.50- 7.00 6.50— 8.00 16.00 
5.00— 7.00 7.00— 9.00 8.00-10.00 15.00 
8.00-18.00 * 10.00-15.00 12.00-20.00 20.00-38.00 
3.00— 4.00 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 6.00 - 
9.50-13.50 11.50-15.50 13.00-19.50 27.00-37.00 
3.00— 4.00 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 7.00 
4.00 5.00 6.00 
4.50- 7.50 6.50— 9.50 8.00-12.00 15.00-18.00 
3.50— 4.50 5.00— 7.00 6.00— 7.00 - 
4.50- 6.00 6.00- 7.00 7.00— 9.00 10.00 
5.00— 8.00 7.00-11.00 8.00-12.00 15.00-25.00 
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1.50- 2.25 3.00- 3.70 3.00- 3.70 


SERVE HUMANITY x SERVE YOUR COUNTRY « SERVE YOURSELF 


Your Career... 


more complete 


ARMY DIETITIAN 


In serving humanity, you serve your 
country. In serving your country, you serve yourself. 
And with this extra satisfaction come these extra 
benefits!... As an Army Dietitian, you begin 
your career with the prestige and recognition of an 
officer! You serve in modern, well- 
equipped Army hospitals all over the world 
and work with a fine group of progressive, dedicated, 
professional men and women. You're part of an 
important medical team, wearing a uniform 
that marks you as tops in your field. 
Above all, you know you're using your skills to 
their greatest advantage ... to the best benefit 
of humanity, country and self. Find out how exciting 


and rewarding an Army career can be. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY-=— | 
WOMEN'S MEDICAL The Surgeon General— United States Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
SPECIALIST CORPS Sey ee Attention: Personnel Division 
U. S. ARMY {CO 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Please send me further information on my opportu- 
nities as a Dietitian in the United States Army 


Check if i din 9 opp ities 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


cry STATE 
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Now. © ALL NEW KELVINATORS HAVE 


AUTOMATIC DEFROSTING AT NO EXTRA COST!” 


; \ of Kelvinator Kitchen 
| Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


“Just imagine! Every one of the new 
1954 Kelvinator refrigerators now 
has automatic defrosting at no extra 
cost! And with Kelvinator, you know 
that automatic defrosting means the 
safest, surest, most dependable auto- 
matic defrosting ever devised. Kel- 
vinator uses no electric heating ele- 
ments .. . and keeps frozen foods 
frozen during the entire brief de- 
frosting period! 


“Here is the kind of automatic 
foodkeeping your students can use 
as a standard! Each 1954 Kelvinator 
has the same modern basic features 
—cold-clear-to-the-floor, across-the- 
lop-freezer, automatic defrosting at 
no extra cost. Each has been espe- 
cially created to honor Kelvinator’s 
40th Anniversary as the oldest maker 


‘ 


Kelvinator Model MAD-110 illustrated. 11.0 cu. ft. with “Magic Cycle’* Defrosting. 


~ - of electric refrigerators for the home. 
( = a aay | | From the smallest model which is 
Model VND-71 —— | Kelvinator only 24" wide to the largest which is 
pes ~ 7.1 eu. ft. with ames | 90 cu. ft. with just 31" wide, you get more usable 
| “Magic Cycle” space, more dependable storage for 
| af, Defrosting. Defrosting. fresh food or frozen! So select the 
size and model that best fits your 
—o classroom needs. 
**These new 40th Anniversary 
Kelvinator , «| 
Kelvinator Model Fa . models are now arriving at your 
Model VKD-95, MTD-120, Kelvinator Dealer's. He will gladly 
9.5 cu. ft. with 12 cu. ft. sh d kk th 
“Magic Cycle” iets (i? show you and your class a eir 
Push-Button Freezer- | new, exclusive work-saving features. 
Defrosting. | Let him tell you about our special 
*Patent applied for. Refrigerator —— |) School Appliance Installation Plan. 
Combination. —JOan ADAMS 


| TUME TO C&T 


Consult your local paper for time and channel 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


And 
| 
| 
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